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Highest mark: on every score 
for helptul service to educators 


E’VE been working hand in  Ourproductsare ofthe highest quality. 
hand with educators for many Consult us about all your school- ° 
years. So we know, from actual expe- equipment needs. You'll find we help 
rience, the purchasing problems you you get the most for your money! ; 
encounter—and how they can be 

solved efficiently and ° 

economically. 


Our latest catalog is a reliable guide 
to the finest in school furniture and 
supplies. It’s free, so write for it right 
away! And for helpful service in solv- 
ing all your school-equipment pur- 
chasing problems—rely on us with con- 
fidence! 












Our service is com- 
plete and dependable. 
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ATLANTIC CITY—will you be there for 
the A.A.S.A., March 1-6? The Winston 
exhibit is Booth Number E 15-17 to 
which you are cordially invited. 

~w 
CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
— Thomas Alva Edison on Feb. 11. Few 
people realize that the mimeograph, too, 
is an Edison invention. The commem- 
orative edition of Francis T. Miller's 
Tuomas A. Eptson gives both little 
known and well-known facts. Informa- 
tive and fascinating, this popular biog- 
raphy (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 

a a el 
"SALICACEOUS,”’ ‘‘dioecious,” and 
““apetalous”’ isthe humble poplar tree but 
not according to Winston, the diction- 
ary where you don’t have “to look up 
the meanings of the meanings.” 

PPP 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on the White House premises. 
John and Abigail Adams were the first 
occupants. OP 
FIND of the year is the complete series, 
ADVENTURES IN REapin@, by Dorothy 
N. Knolle, comprising three books for 
junior high schools. They are Dts- 
COVERY, ExpiLoraTion, and TREAs- 
UREs, the idea behind the titles being 
that each respectively helps the pupil to 
discover, toex plore, and totreasure reading. 

OO 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for 
three days in one of the larger hotels 
during the A.A.S.A. Convention, you 
will, sooner or later, be served by no less 
than 60 persons. 

a i al 
JAPANESE with an abacus recently 
caused some food for thought on modern 
arithmetic methods. Write Wrnston 
Flashes for ““An Abacus Is A Necessity” 
written five years ago by the authors of 
ARITHMETIC WE UsE. 

war 
FEBRUARY birthdays other than those 
of Messrs. Washington, Lincoln, and 
Edison are Charles Dickens (StoriEs 
Asout CHILDREN, Clear-Type Popular 
Classics, $1.00 List) on Feb. 7, 1812; 
and Jules Verne (20,000 LEaGuEs UNDER 
THE SEA, Clear-Type Popular Classics, 
$1.00 List) on Feb. 8, 1828. 

wn 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 


The Yohu 0. Winston Co. 


006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 oy. Naat ae 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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GLACIER TORRENTS 


USED FOR IRRIGATION BY SWISS FARMERS 


WITHOUT irrigation, Switzer- 
land’s lush Rhone Valley, in 
the canton of Valais, would be 
little more than barren desert. 
The fact that it is one of the tiny 
alpine democracy’s most fertile 
farming regions is due almost 
entirely to a unique system of 
irrigation that taps glacier 
streams and rivers. 


Hundreds of years ago, Swiss 
mountaineers began to divert the 
waters of rushing mountain tor- 
rents through a system of canals, 
or “bisses.” Even today, these 
“hisses” continue to operate 
much as they have for centuries 
—remarkable examples of prim- 
itive engineering ingenuity. 


Main difficulty facing the 
peasants when they first began 
constructing the “bisses” was not 
the supply of water, but how to 
get at it. The grey-white moun- 
tain torrents pick up tremendous 
speed as they tumble down pre- 
cipitous slopes and rush into 
deep gorges. It is impossible to 
divert the water effectively in 
the middle and lower courses of 
rivers and streams. 


So pioneer alpine farmers 
started tapping rivers close to 
their glacier sources. They built 
canals hugging mountain slopes, 
and where ravines and cliffs had 
to be bridged, conducted the 
water through wooden “Kannel.” 
These larchwood channels are 
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usually shaped like a trough, and 
become so hardened by scorch- 
ing sunshine that they give effi- 





cient service for as long ag , 
century. 

. In later years, tunnels Were 
built where maintenance and re. 
pair work were especially dap. 
gerous. Meticulously-kept ditches 
are used wherever possible. 
These split up into smaller en 
as the lowlands are reached, sup. 
plying water to the individual 
farms. 


Two enormous alpine rampart 
isolate the Rhone Valley fo, 
about 70 miles, forming a huge 
sheltered bowl. Although the 
heights have an incredible ayer. 


age of 200 inches of rainfall , } 


year, the valley receives only 2 


In the mountainous, dry regions of the canton of the Valais, Switzerland, 
farmers use glacier waters for irrigation. 

The intricate system of ditches and wooden .canals called “‘bisses” is 
hundreds of years old, dating back to Roman times. 

This picture shows one of the watchmen responsible for maintaining the 
“bisses” on a tour of inspection.— Photo Max Kettel. 
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mnches — barely half the quantity 
necessary for vegetation. In sum- 
mer, temperatures of over 110 
degrees are common, 

And then there is always the 
threat of the “Foehn,” the dread- 
ed south wind that sweeps dry- 
hot from the Sahara, across the 
Mediterranean and over the Alps, 
melting in one day as much snow 
as weeks of brilliant sunshine. 

In addition to the “Foehn,” 
local winds prevail continuously 
from spring until autumn, with- 
ering foliage and parching the 
soil. Small wonder, then, that 
many of the peasants in the 
Valais called the irrigation waters 
“sacred,” particularly since they 
also contain minerals far supe- 
rior to artificial fertilizer. 

The maintenance and opera- 
tion of the “bisses” is supervised 
in each separate Valais commu- 
nity by a “water bailiff,” who 
ranks with the mayor in impor- 
tance. In spring the bailiff 
makes a thorough inspection of 
the canals under his jurisdiction 
and sees that necessary repairs 
are made. 

Then, throughout the summer 
months, he makes daily tours, 


checking the entire system, from 
the box-like mud-collector on the 
bank of the stream to the last 
small water-wheel and distribu- 
tor. He makes sure that each 
farm receives water according to 
a strict time schedule. 

Control hammers operated by 
water-wheels at regular intervals 
rap steadily and help the bailiff 
perform his key job. If the loud, 
regular tick-tock of a hammer 
falters, then the bailiff knows the 
flow of water has stopped, when- 
ever that happens the bailiff may 
have to cover the entire system 
before he locates the break or 
leak. 

Over 400 square miles of fer- 
tile, green farming-land are irri- 
gated by the “bisses.” Their to- 
tal length is enough to girdle all 
of Switzerland. According to 
long custom, water-rights pass 
from father to son, just as the 
land. The water-rights of each 
landowner are marked, together 
with the family emblem or name. 
on wooden signs near his section 
of the “bisse.” Some parish 
archives possess water contracts 
still in effect that date back to 
the 13th century. 


Grey glacier waters, rich in minerals, flow through the crude canals or 


“bisses” that irrigate 400 square miles of rich farming country in the canton 


Valais, Switzerland. 


Control hammers, actioned by waterwheels, rap steadily as long as the 
flow of water proceeds unhindered.— Photo Max Kettel, Geneva. 
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A tourist enjoying a rest on the path 
accompanying a “bissee” above Montana in 
the Valais, Swtizerland. 

Glacier waters, rich in minerals, flow 
through the canals that irrigate 400 square 
miles of rich farming country in Valais. 





STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 


TRIP round the world through the 

medium of music is scheduled for 
Standard School Broadcast listeners dur- 
ing February and March, on NBC. The 
tour opened with the program of January 
30—a_ presentation of the music of 
China, dating back 4,000 years. 


On successive Thursday mornings visits 
will be made to Moscow, where Oriental 
and Occidental music meet; Vienna, tra- 
ditional city of waltzes and romance; 
Granada, capital of Hispano-Arabic cul- 
ture; Bahia, crucible of Brazil’s Afro- 
Portuguese music; Havana, birthplace of 
the rumba, conga and habanera; and 
Mexico, home of the street-singing 
mariachis. 


Final broadcast of the period, March 
20, will bring the program’s lisfeners 
back to the United States for a presenta- 
tion of New Orleans jazz. The subject of 
jazz, offered this year for the 4th time, 
is one of the most popular of any ever 
presented on Standard School Broadcast 
and last year won the program a first 
place award in the Ohio State University 
competition. 








TO MEXICO! WHY NOT? 


YES, YES, BUT THE COST, YOU WILL INSIST, THAT IS THE 
THING. CAN | AFFORD TO TRAVEL TO MEXICO? WILL WE 
ENCOUNTER TOO MUCH DISCOMFORT IN MEXICO? HOW 
ARE THE ROADS? WILL WE BE SAFE THERE? WITH THESE AND 
OTHER QUESTIONS IN MIND TO BE ANSWERED, THIS PAPER 


HAS BEEN WRITTEN. 


By Agnes M. Lehr, Teacher, Los Altos, Santa Clara County 


PRIDAY afternoon, June 14, 

1946, as soon as the registers 
had been checked, about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, we 
started on our way to Mexico in 
my car, a 1941 Buick. Three of 
us are teachers, the fourth mem- 
ber of the group is a college 
senior, “dos senoras y dos seno- 
ritas.” 


What we experienced in the 
way of rules and regulations may 
vary from what others may ex- 
perience at other times. How- 
ever, one would not expect too 
abrupt changes, so fundamen- 
tally the experiences would be 
similar. 


Our preparations for the trip 
were few. We had read a little 
on the subject, and had talked to 
a few people who had been to 
Mexico. We tried to take the 
minimum amount of luggage, ex- 
cept for an evening dress apiece, 
which were never used. 


We had procured travelers checks for 
convenience, which we were able to cash 
throughout Mexico. My insurance com- 
pany had routed the trip, to insure good 
roads all the way. 


So, with four happy smiles, and the 
desire to really know Mexico, we were 
on our way! 


We had been advised to make hotel or 
auto-court reservations each day in ad- 
vance fo insure a night’s lodging. Un- 
doubtedly that is wisdom and advisable. 
However, with the desire to go as far as 
the spirit moved us each day, we made 
no reservations, and in spite of many late 
driving hours, we were beautifully 
housed on the entire trip. 


Our route took us to Fresno, 156 miles 
from Los Altos, where we stayed over- 
night. The next days were spent as 
follows: 350 miles to Riverside where 
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we spent the night; 523 miles to Staf- 
ford, Arizona, the third night; and to 
Sanderson, Texas, 550 miles, the fourth 
night. 


And now, having plied our way 
through “The States,” we arrived in 
Laredo, Texas, Tuesday afternoon, ready 
to cross the border. At this point, we 
stopped to have some of our money 
changed to Mexican currency, and to 
obtain a Mexican car insurance policy, 
in addition to the Mexican policy I had 
with my own United States insurance 
company. Then, having satisfactorily met 
the obligations across the bridge, in 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, we gaily started 
down Highway No. 1. We were in 
Mexico! 


That night we stayed in Monterrey, 
having covered 449 miles that day. There 
we encountered two men, who were any- 
thing but encouraging regarding the con- 
tinuation of our trip. 


One related that he was going back, 
because he understood that there was a 
gasoline shortage, and due to business 
obligations, he couldn’t afford fo risk 
being detained in Mexico. 


We Kept the Tank Full 


There was not a gasoline “shortage” 
in Mexico. The problem, if one ever 
encountered a problem, was one of gaso- 
line distribution. For that reason, I 
never let the tank get more than half 
empty. In other words, we stopped for 
gasoline wherever it was available, thus 
keeping the tank as full as possible at 
all times. 


The other man at Monterrey we met 
at the hotel, where we stopped for 
breakfast. His discouraging message was 
that the mountain road into Mexico City 


MEXICO frequent departures 
Complete tour by motor 
SOUTH AMERICA air tour 
EUROPE by motor, ten weeks 


Jehiel Davis Travel Service 
6420 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, California 
Phone State 52090 
EXPERT TRAVEL AID 





was “terrific,” and his little boy had 
been very ill because of the outa? 

At this point we stopped to Consider 
that Columbus had persisted jn Spite of 
huge sea monsters, the Possibility gf 
sailing off the end of the earth, and of 
traveling into the great unknown, We 
were definitely not pioneers, and many 
people had braved the road before us! 
So, with curiosity, if nothing more, “ 
started again on our way. Incidentally 
I drove every inch of the way dows 
and back. I relate this only to show that 
one driver can easily make this trip, and 
a female at that! 


So, on we went to Valles, 329 miles 
on Wednesday, and on to Mexico City, 
300 miles on Thursday. The roads were 
perfect, and the curves completely no. 
mal! I understand that no roads in Mey. 
ico have over a 6 % grade. Anothe 
time, we might make the trip from 
Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City in two days, 
because we stopped early each evening 
whereas we could just as well have tray. 
eled on. 


S we came to the outskirts of Mex. 
ico City, we were advised to hire a 
guide and driver, due to the dense auto. 
traffic in the city, and unfamiliar driving 
rules. At first the idea seemed silly, yet 
we felt there must be logic behind the 
suggestion. When we decided to take 
this government-approved, government: 
trained guide, we did one of the smartest 
things in our sfay in Mexico! He was 
guide, historian, excellent driver, general 
adviser, and splendid companion all 
rolled up in one. And this, for 30 pesos 
a day in the City, and 40 pesos out of 
the City, the 10 extra pesos a day tr 
defray his hotel lodging and meals. 
Therefore, with our guide at the 
wheel, we spent the next days in Taxco, 
Cuernavaca, and Fortin, all beautiful 
places, and each worthy of an extensive 


description of atmosphere, type, and wor- 
der. 


Floating Gardens 


A trip to Xochimilco, where we had 
the beautiful ride in the waters about 
the floating gardens in the morning, and 
a session at the bull fight in Mexico 
City in the afternoon, gave us thrills no 
end, the day’s entertainment having been 
planned, and ourselves escorted, by out 
friendly guide. 


A tour of Mexico City, the Palace of 
Fine Arts, the National Museum of His 
tory, the cathedrals, the amusement 
centers, the native shops, a Mexican 
movie, and the modern shopping district, 
made us feel that we knew a little about 
Mexico City. 

Here I must digress a moment to tell 
of our adoption. Six extremely inter 
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exican school boys, ranging in 
12 to 15 years, all in their grey 


esting M 
age from zs 
trousers and blue sweater uniforms, were 


walking along the street near to the 
National Museum of History. I stopped 
ask the boys the exact location of the 


museum. 


The Adoption 

At that moment the adoption occurred! 
| don’t know if they adopted us, or we 
adopted them, but the adoption was 
binding! Could the presence of the col- 
lege senior have any bearing on this 
adoption? The boys went with us on 
the building tour. We were about to 
look for a taxi to return to the City, 
when one of the boys made us under- 
stand that he wished to take us. In a 
few minutes he, a general’s son, returned 
with his Buick, and took us on a tour, 
and then into the City. 


In the afternoon they came for us, 
took us to the driver’s home for refresh- 
ments, and on over to the home of one 
of the other boys, to hear him play the 
piano, which he did with the artistic 
talent and ability characteristic of these 
people. He had never had a lesson! 


Afternoon tea in the beautiful home 
of two American teachers who have 
lived in Mexico City over 20 years, and 
another tea in the evening given for a 
large group of visiting teachers travel- 
ing en masse from the States, concluded 
another .of our days. 


It would be amiss not fo speak of the 
two magnificent hotels on our Fortin de 
las Flores and Puebla trip, those of 
Garci Crespo and Ruiz Galindo. In the 
middle of nowhere, it almost seemed, 
were these two spacious, modern hotels 
with swimming pools, one of which had 
floating gardenias. Bowling alleys, and 
all modern conveniences, to say nothing 
of delicious food, were also highly en- 
joyed. 


I shall not attempt to reveal my im- 
pression of Taxco, Cuernavaca, and For- 
tin. I couldn’t do them justice, and I’m 
afraid few persons with paint brush, or 
words, could too well reveal the beauty 
and interest of these places. I was 


thrilled! 


Nov it was time to dismiss our guide 
and friend, and make our way 
home. It was decided to go home around 
by way of Guadalajara, which is several 
hundred miles out of the way, but we 
wanted to see it. The roads this way were 
not so good as the wonderful roads we 
had experienced elsewhere in Mexico, 
but they were still certainly good. 


So, 257 miles to Patzcuaro the first 
day, and 220 miles the next day, carried 
us to Guadalajara, each time arriving 
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early in the afternoon. The next day, 
after touring Guadalajara, we went on 
to San Luis Potosi, a trip of 241 miles, 
and we spent the night there. The fol- 
lowing day took us back to Highway No. 
1, where we stayed at Victoria overnight, 
a journey of 291 miles for that day. 


Then, back to Nuevo Laredo the next 
day, where our baggage and purchases 
were thoroughly inspected by the United 
States authorities. We drove on to stay 
at Eagle Pass, Texas, that night, a total 
of 456 miles for the day. 


A trip of 538 miles the next day took 
us to Las Cruces, New Mexico, and 369 
miles the following day to Holbrook, 
Arizona. We took that route, because 
we wished to visit the Grand Canyon 
on the way home, where we spent several 
enjoyable hours, and stayed overnight, a 
trip of 220 miles for that day. 


July 7 found us at Barstow, California, 
and hence on home, a frip of 474 miles 
for the day. 


All Places Comfortable 


Our lodging had varied, but all places 
were very comfortable. The good hotels 
in Mexico were from 30 to 35 pesos a 
day ($6-$7) including three delicious 
meals. Our auto court in Mexico City 
was 30 pesos a day ($6) for four. A 
complete dinner cost around $1.25. 


We traveled 6744 miles on the entire 
trip, at a cost of about $156 for gaso- 
line, oil, two grease jobs, and car in- 
surance. When this figure is shared by 
several persons, the cost to each is most 
reasonable. 


The distance from Los Altos, Califor- 





nia, to Mexico City, was 2600 miles. The 
various trips through Mexico, and the 
trip to Grand Canyon extended our 
mileage considerably. 


The cost for gasoline, oil, and Mexican 
car insurance for the 2600 miles was $99. 


The price of gasoline ranged from 21 
cents to 36 cents in a few places where 
gasoline had to be hauled long distances 
to out-of-the-way places and transferred 
to the car by large cans, without benefit 
of gasoline pumps. 

My purchases of serapes, linen, tray, 
leather, and coat came to only 200 pesos, 
$40, and I thoroughly enjoy them. 


ND now home, to dream of the prim- 

itive street markets; the adorable 
baby burros, and the grown burros haul- 
ing Mexico itself on their backs; the end- 
less train of natives trudging to market 
to sell their wares; the countless 
churches with their elaborate interiors; 
the beautiful handwork of silver, leather, 
glassware, pottery, blankets, and innu- 
merable trinkets; the little street urchins 
begging to “watch your car”; the rural 
schools, of which we visited two; the 
inevitable serape, sombrero, and shawl 
worn by the people of the rural districts; 
the banana trees, mangoes, and other 
tropical growth; and last, but not least, 
the friendliness of our neighbors south 
of the border. 


Taxco, Cuernavaca, Fortin, Xochi- 
milco, Cholula, Puebla, —these spots I 
shall dream about offen. 

So, good roads, good housing, good 
accommodations, reasonable prices, kind 
people, —. Yes, I loved my trip to Mex- 
ico! Why don’t you go, too? 


Map of Mexico, drawn by the author, to show her Trip Itinerary. 
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or SOUND 


(2) BLACK and WHITE or COLOR 


@) PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


DeVRY Model RS-ND30 Sound- 
on-film Projector with Separately 
Housed Amplifier and Speaker. 


The best is back again! Once more the incomparable 
DeVRY RS-ND30 Professional 16mm. Motion Pic- 
ture Sound Projector is available to the Nation's 
schools. Incorporating all latest mechanical, 
optical and electronic refinements, the new DeVRY 
is a 3-Purpose unit that; (1) safely projects both 
sound and silent films; (2) shows both black-and- 
white and color without extra equipment; (3) 
affords you portable P. A. facilities through its 
separately housed 30 watt amplifier and 12-inch 
permanent magnet speaker. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


The new 1947 Model"DL” portable tripod 
screens set up more quickly and easily, 
hold in position more firmly, afford more 
convenient adjustment to varied projec- 
tion conditions—and that add startling 
realism to your pictures. 


P. A. EQUIPMENT BY DEVRY 


Now you can buy PUB- 
LIC ADDRESS EQUIP- 
MENT by DeVRY—to 
be used in connection 
with separately housed 
30 watt amplifier unit 
which you get with your 
projector. 






























(Right) Rugged, high, 
impedance micro- 
phones from DeVRY * 
deliver top perform- ~ 
ance indoors or out. 


(Above) “HY PEX”’ 
weather-proof outdoor 
speaker—for stadium 
and for belfry use. 
(Below) Radial Cone 
Ceiling Speaker for 
_— assembly 
alls. 





(Right) Electric rec- 
ord turntable. Two 
speeds. Takes rec- 
ords up to 16” in di- 
ameter. 
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FREE Catalogs 


American Seating Co. 
207 S. Van Ness, S. F. 8 
6900 Avalon Bivd.,L.A.3 


Send me without obligation: a 
(CO Equipment Catalog () Film Catalog 
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BE BRIDGED 


By Peter A. Bancroft, Superintendent, Vineland School District, Kern County 


THE elementary school is fre- 

quently dominated by the high 
school, and the high school is the 
object of considerable control by 
the colleges and universities. The 
guidance of our educational sys- 
tem, then, receives considerable 
stimulus from our schools of 
higher learning. 


At first glance this procedure 
would seem to bear considerable 
value. Many of the nation’s top- 
ranking educators are faculty 
members of public and private 
colleges and universities. But 
should the control of our schools 
come only from the so-called 
“top?” 


In public enterprise there 
must be control and supervision, 
in a well-organized manner, all 
along the line. All departments 
of a business must be well-coor- 
dinated; functioning toward a 
common goal; and guided by the 
same set of objectives. 


Yet, in education we have evolved a 
most complex system. An 8-year gram- 
mar school was established, topped by a 
4-year high school. As problems arose 
“the system” was blamed for shortcom- 
ings, instead of local curriculums, teach- 
ers, and boards of trustees. 


Especially noticeable was the break 
between the elementary school and the 
high school, for in the 9th grade devel- 
oped the greatest number of “drop-outs.” 
It became apparent that our 8-4 plan was 
inadequate, because the elementary 
school did not orient the child suf- 
ficiently, and the high school insisted 
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on teaching a fixed curriculum, wherein 
the child was forced into an established 
pattern that ignored his previous frain- 
ing. It was assumed that he had re- 
ceived a certain amount of a specific 
type of pre-high-school education. 


Briefly, at present the traditional ele- 
mentary schools seems to be most intfer- 
ested in method; while the high school 
places emphasis upon content in its cur- 
riculus. This fundamental difference 
causes the gap after which so many stu- 
dents flounder. 


“One of the most distressing charges 
brought against the working of the 8-4 
plan was the leakage in the 7th and 
8the grades which ran as high as 53%.” 


In an attempt to correct this gap an 
entirely new grouping of grades was es- 
tablished. The elementary school was 
reduced to the first 6 grades, and the 
high school trimmed to grades 10-12. The 
intermediate grades 7-9 were re-created 
as a separate school—the junior high 
school. 


While the junior high school has some 
advantages, there remains serious doubt 
in the mind of the public as to whether 
it is the answer to the curriculum prob- 
lems. Fritz has found that “with the ju- 
nior high school in operation, the gap 
was not lessened or eliminated but post- 
poned for another year.”? 


Mort noted that “few new junior high 
schools are being organized today. The 





l. Pringle, Ralph W., The Junior 
High School, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; p. 3, 1937. 


2. Fritz, Ralph A., An Evaluation of 
Two Special Purpose of Junior High 
School: Economy of Time and Bridging 
the Gap. University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, vol. 4, number S, pp. 9-77, 
1929. 


NUMBER 2 


tendency to form new junior high schools 
has leveled off before even one State in 
the country obtained a majority of dis- 
tricts with junior high schools estab- 
lished.” 


In many junior high schools we find a 
misguided and confused student, doing 
poorly in a program adapted from an 
already-outmoded secondary school pat- 
tern. The so-called home-room functions 
between 15 and 80 minutes a day, de- 
pending upon the school. The balance of 
the day is spent with a variety of teach- 
ers and subjects. Result: no child really 
knows his teachers, nor is he fully un- 
derstood by them. The poor teaching 
techniques of lecturing, vague assign- 
ments, lack of individual help, study- 
halls, and an overabundance of home- 
work, prevail in altogether too many 
cases. 


While I wouldn’t care to say that dis- 
cipline in the junior high school is bet- 
ter or worse than that found in the ele- 
mentary school, many junior high schools 
find that a large number of their chil- 
dren “Fail to respond to treatment,” and 
discipline is a major issue. 


In a study of 7000 junior high school 
students, Tuttle found that “50 junior 
high schools averaged 27 discipline cases 
out of every 100 students. In other words, 
27% of the average student body had 
not been effectively reached by the com- 
bined efforts of faculty, program, and cur- 
riculum.”* 


United States Office of Education 
found in its survey of 1930, that over 
half of the elementary children in the 
United States attend rural schools. Fun- 
damentally the junior high school is an 
urban type of school, unless we believe 
that 12- and 13-year-olds should com- 





3. Mort, Paul R., American Schools 
in Transition. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1941. 

4. Tuttle, Harold S., Do Junior High 
Schools Cultivate Desirable Attitudes? 
Clearing House, vol. 16, pp. 35-38, Sep- 
tember, 1941. 
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mufe long distances to strategically lo- 
cated junior high schools. 


Since the junior high school is the 
only genuine effort to bridge the gap, 
one-half of the elementary school chil- 
dren in the United States have been ig- 
nored with no solution to their prob- 
lems, while the other half have received 
a program insufficient for their require- 
ments. 


T would seem reasonable, that when 

dealing with children in an attempt 
to establish a feeling of stability, the 
fewer changes in environment that take 
place the better. Yet at a time when the 
child needs security, we expose him to 
still another administrative scheme —a 
second move before he enters high school. 
We pass the buck, apparently admit that 
we cannot handle the situation within the 
8-4 plan, and so establish a new and 
expensive escape mechanism, the junior 
high school. 


The traditional elementary school is 
usually held within narrow bounds by a 
group of poorly paid teachers, the rigid 
requirements of the high school, and the 
close scrutiny of the public. 


John Public sincerely believes that the 
elementary school should function as it 
did when he was in school. The mere 
fact that society has immeasurably 
changed since his boyhood of 25 years 
ago will not change his opinion of the 
subject matter and teaching methods. 


He asks the elementary school to teach 
his boy “just the 3 Rs with plenty of 
“drill.” If the principal of the elemen- 
tary school suggested that the father 
return the atmosphere of his home to a 
type existing 25 years ago by eliminating 
running hot water, flush toilets, electric 
mixers, toasters, stoves, radios, refrig- 
erators, vitamins, modern medicines, etc., 
his son would probably move to other 
quarters within the week. How, then, 
can this father expect the schools to hold 
his son in a school atmosphere that reeks 
with antiquity? 


The number of elementary schools that 
do follow, more or less, a pattern of this 
type is alarming. The public should de- 
mand a sound elementary program that 
demonstrates imagination and _ initiative, 
for as the child becomes more interested 
in his school, his record of achievement 
will reflect this interest. 


Cooperation 


IF WE INTEND TO ELIMINATE EXTRA 
MOVES AND CREATE A CONTINUOUS PRO- 
GRAM FROM GRADES 1-12, THERE MUST BE 
COMPLETE COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL IN OPERATING A FUNCTIONAL 8-4 
PLAN. 
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The elementary school must offer suf- 
ficient training in fundamental subjects 
so that the student will progress safis- 
factorily with his high school work. The 
student should receive an exploratory 
training in electives, without loss of the 
homeroom and its functions. He must 
be instilled with a desire to continue his 
education as far as is practical. He must 
be presented to the high school in a 
condition of proper attitude for continu- 
ation of his schooling, that is, he must 
be socially adaptable to the high school. 

The high school, on the other hand, 
must offer an adequate program for the 
90% of its students who will not attend 
a college, in addition to its college prep. 
course. Courses must be offered, not on 
a set pattern of achievement, but at the 
achievement level of the child when he 
enters high school. Long lists of terrify- 
ing requirements such as algebra, phy- 
sics, geometry, chemistry, and the like 
should be eliminated for most students 
and useful courses of practical mathe- 
matics, household chemistry, etc., sub- 
stituted. 

Exploratory courses should be offered 
in quantity the first semester of the 
freshman year. All subjects should be 
taught in a practical vein; presenting 
more group problems and discussions 


DEAR TEACHER: 
Conrad F. Wedberg, Los Angeles 


"M just a little boy like Daddy was some 
years ago, 

I've come to school, like he did then, just 
why I do not know. 

Was Daddy “educated” when he left my 
Mom and me? 

Dit atom bomb “frontiers” prepare his grave 
across the sea? 


Dear Teacher, if “curriculum” is such a 
mighty thing, 

Will ““modern education” make the bells of 
Freedom ring? 

Will learning how to multiply my present 
age by five 

Really matter, if at twenty-one 
I'm “skilled” but not alive? 


Dear Teacher, with your zest for teaching 
“skills” so fundamental, 

Please remember LIFE! 
than incidental! 

Teach me how to live, to love, to give the 
best of me, 

Teach us to understand in Peace, 


ONE-WORLD DEMOCRACY! 


To me it’s more 


Mr. Wedberg is Lecturer and Supervisor 
of Speech Correction Division, Psychoedu- 
cational Clinic, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


and offering a minimum of the a 
lecture method. 

In an attempt to solve the foregoin 
problems, the Vinland School District : 
Kern County has established ag Program 
known as the 4-4 plan. The lower 4 
grades are grouped into the Vineland 
Junior Elementary School, with exten. 
sive emphasis on reading, arithmetic 
language, social attitudes, health, a 
Electives are offered to all grades, . 
cluding (1) 30-piece school orchestra 
and (2) 30-piece school choir, 


Neient 


Four Objectives 


N the upper 4 grades at the Sunset 
Senior Elementary School 4 objectives 
were established by a combined com, 
miftee of: 
District Board of Trustees, 
Administration and teachers, 
Parent Teacher Association. 
County Schools Office. 
. Students. 

These objectives are: 

1. Develop a proper social attitude ip 
all students. 

2. Improve the health of the children 
through an extensive program of phys- 
cal education and health instruction, 

3. Develop a program so vital to the 
child that the tendency for delinquency 
and truancy will decrease and the de. 


Ppp > 


sire to continue his education will in. 


crease. 

4. The general improvement of 
achievement standards in the fundamen. 
tal subjects. 

By way of background it should be 
said that the Vineland School District 
enrolls pupils in an agricultural area 15 
miles S.E. of Bakersfield. Vineland is 
the poorest district of its size in Kem 
County. The Weedpatch area described 
in Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, is en 
tirely within our district. We have a 
small colored and Mexican population, 
the majority of our students coming 
from white families who work as agti- 
cultural laborers. 

In order fo establish the above objec: 
tives, the Board of Trustees allocates 
the great majority of its budget to teach- 
ers salaries. It established a salary sched- 
ule from $2400 to $3000 for teachers, in 
a desire to get the best teachers avail 
able. Each teacher, in addition to being 
well grounded in classroom technique, 
must be a specialist in a particular elec 
tive field. The Board also decided that 
men are equally valuable in the uppet 
grades, so the staff of 24 teachers com 
tains 6 men. Most teachers hold regulat 
elementary or general secondary credet- 
tials, but emergency credentials are held 
by a few teachers who are equally tal 
ented and well established. 

Leo B. Hart, Kern County Superintent: 
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f Schools, has been a real inspira- quired for electives, as one purpose of 7 Boys or Girls Glee Club. 
so the district staff. He has con- the electives is exploratory. 8. Mixed choir. 
o . offered valuable suggestions for 6. Homework is given, but is kept at 9. Group singing. 
. és lopment of our program and a minimum. 10. Piano. 
= i uidance unusual progress has 7. The school day has been lengthened 1l. Business training. 
under a from 3:30 to 3:50, and recesses cut to 12. Typing and office machines. 
a" 5 minutes each. The purpose here was 13. Shorthand. 
* ” has been de- ‘© establish more “instruction” time and 14, General Science. 
ae ee 1 less “free” time. 15. Folk Dancing and Rhythms. 
veloped at the Sunset es . "tae 8. The following electives are offered 16. Cosmetology. 
tary School and is presente 7 in the 5th grade: 17. Gardening. 
form: 1. Poultry. 18. Livestock. 
1, All students spend a minimum of 2. Landscaping and gardening. 19. Farm Management. 
y, day in a homeroom with a single 3. Band. 20. Home-making. 
teacher. 4. Orchestra. 21. W eaving. 
5. Choir. 22. Knitting. 

2. 40 minutes of P.E. and health are 6. Reading. 23. Sewing. 
given each student every school day, and 7. Typing. os Pielke 
in addition there exists an active intra- 8. Sewing. . % Heme nursing. 
mural and interschool athletic program. 9. The following electives are offered 26. Art and Design. 

3, One 40-minute elective period is in- in the 6th, 7th, 8th: 27. Advanced swimming and diving. 
troduced in the 5th grade after careful 1. Reading. 28. Aviation and Flight. 
counselling. 2. Crafts. 28. Aviation mechanics and welding. 

, . 3. Drama and Stage Design. 30. Photography. 

4. Two artecngr elective periods are 4. Public Speaking. 31. Maintenance Shop. 
offered students in grades 6, 7, 8. 5. Band. Out of this program has developed a 

5. Generally, prerequisites are not re- 6. Orchestra. Student Government which is both prac- 


SUNSET SENIOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS SCHEDULE 1946-47 
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tical and functional. Its officers will have 
complete control of a $2000 student bud- 
get next year. We believe this type of 
training is invaluable in teaching wise 
spending, and other monetary problems 
of importance to the growing child. 


Student projects are the rule at Sun- 
set. Great interest was shown in a desire 
for a swimming-pool. With $2000 con- 
tributed by parents and friends of the 
school, the students built a plunge 26 
feet wide, 60 feet long, and 9 feet deep 
under the diving board. Student labor 
dug the pit, built the forms, tied the 
steel, tamped the concrete, and painted 
the pool. Today, the Sunset Pool is one 
of but three elementary school plunges 
in Kern County. 


A complete 5-room cottage was built 
from two box-cars and a lean-to. Wiring, 
plumbing, carpentering, painting, and 
plastering were projects of Sunset stu- 
dents. This model house, complete with 
refrigerator, sewing machine, butane 
cooking range, and toilet and bath, is a 
feature of the school home-economics 
program. 


When old buildings are hauled to the 
campus to be readied for classrooms, 
student labor plays an important part in 
their renovation. 


A student-built and operated farm 
consists of sheds, pens, and corrals that 
house sheep, cattle, swine, chickens, 
rabbits and goats. The vegetable garden 
covers 1% acre. 


The newest innovation at Sunset con- 
cerns the purchase of a surplus Army 
C-46 transport airplane to be used as a 
classroom for the aviation mechanics 
class and also will be outfitted for motion 
pictures. Another plane, an AT-6, also 
rests on the school airport and will be 
used in the study of aviation. 


This program functions on a campus 
where the total value of buildings (be- 
fore the arrival of our fleet of planes) 
totals less than $100,000. We think, 
therefore, that a complete educational 
program can operate without an exten- 
sive and costly physical plant. We have 
found that: 


1. Our percentage of attendance has 
increased in 7 years from 84 % to 92 % 
(and this is a district with long trans- 
portation hauls, migratory workers, etc.). 

2. Our health records show definite im- 
provement, 


3. Serious types of delinquency are all- 
most non-existant. 


4. Achievement scores are climbing, 
although we expect event greater jumps 
this year. 


@ »- The greatest improvement has been 
noted in social attitude. In general, stu- 
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dents get along well together, dress 
neatly, demonstrate proper manners and 
plan to continue their education in high 
school. 


AND SO THIS PROGRAM IS OF- 
FERED AS A POSSIBLE METHOD OF 
BRIDGING THE GAP. IT IS NOT 
WITHOUT FLAWS, BUT WE FIND 
THAT IT IS FLEXIBLE, FUNC- 
TIONAL, PRACTICAL, AND THE 
CHILDREN LOVE IT! 


* * * 
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A UNIT IN CURRENT EVENTS 


By Jess Weinstein, Teacher, Central 
Elementary School, Lawndale, 
Los Angeles County 


UR 8th grade class is divided into 

three groups, namely, Local, National, 
and Foreign, with a chairman at the head 
of each group. 

Each group or committee is responsible 
for gathering all vital news of the world 
assigned to it, and each group submits its 
report in the form of a round table dis- 
cussion. 

The chairman of each group leads the 
discussion and is responsible for outlining 
the work upon the blackboard, before 
reporting to the entire class. In this way, 
the entire class is actively engaged in 
learning and doing a 
assignment. 


current events 





Class discussion may be followed by Q 
brief summary of the latest news of the 
day, as given by the teacher with the aid 
of maps, illustrations, and Newspaper 
articles. It is also suggested that a short 
quiz be given to test the pupil’s knowledge 
of the facts presented in class as well as 
his alertness to observations made by the 
teacher. 


As the class progresses each week in its 
analysis of the news, it is helpful to have 
each pupil make a current events scrap. 
book to supplement the work in class, 


In the Ginn and Company series, Our 
World of Science, a new basic series for 
grades 1-8, now appears New Ideas jn 
Science, for grade 6, by Craig and Hyde. 
A teachers manual is available; equipmen 
for experiments is simple and easy to 
obtain. This richly-illustrated text maip. 
tains the high level of the earlier volumes 
in this widely-used series. 


Atomic Power and Moral Faith, by T.V, 
Smith, University of Chicago, a beautifully. 
printed book of 56 pages, is published by 
Claremont College; price $2. This impor. 
tant statement is a distinguished member 
of the Claremont series, one volume a 
year, beginning in 1940, and is 7th in an 
annual series sponsored by a group of Lo: 
Angeles attorneys and civic leaders. 


VAUGHN D. SEIDEL 


Alameda County Superintendent of 
Schools; Biography appeared in De 
cember 1946 issue of this magazine. 
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CHRIS WEAVER AT MT. HERMON 


HRIS WEAVER, for 24 years Merced 

County Superintendent of Schools, 
has retired and is now making his home 
at Mt. Hermon, near Santa Cruz. He 
became blind several years ago and on 
September 1, 1946, resigned from the 
position which he held so long and which 
he had conducted so efficiently. In a re- 


cent letter Mr. Weaver said: 


“In order to keep young in mind and 
body, and also to supplement my retire- 
ment salary, I have established, with the 
able assistance of my wife, a magazine 
subscription agency. We are prepared to 
take new, renewal and gift subscriptions 
to any magazine.” 

His address is C. S. Weaver, Box 53, 
Mt. Hermon, California. 

Any subscription sent to Mr. Weaver 
for personal or school use will receive 
prompt attention. 


* * * 


CRITIQUE, UNCORRELATED 
Patricia Tarbox, Bakersfield 


UST before my class in Art Apprecia- 
J tion I had a small study-hall in my 
room. 

One of the boys in it used to help put 
up pictures for the following hour. He 
was definitely underprivileged, and of 
limited IQ; but he showed an amazingly 
sensitive reaction to the pictures. 

His tastes became quite catholic. He 
would stand in front of an Egyptian cat, 
a Picasso, or a Michelangelo with a rapt 
expression on his face. There was no 
doubt about his sincere enjoyment, gained 
by that best possible method — absorp- 
tion, His mind and emotions were un- 
cluttered by irrelevant details. 

He rarely made any comment about 
the pictures — but one day he came out 
with a soft-voiced question, “Say, where 
are the McCoys of these pitchers at?” 

And suddenly I remembered the Edu- 
cation Course where we were taught 
about correlation of subject matter — 
but whoever corrected him should do it 
over my dead body! 

As I explained where the McCoys were, 
I could see he was wondering how many 
he might see someday. 

Soon he resumed his observing and 
was standing in front of Michelangelo’s 
Creation, that monumental work showing 
God soaring through the heavens creating 
the first man; and a low reverent sound 
escaped him, “Geezs!” 

Oh, you Art Critics — canst think of a 
temark more apt— more succinct? 
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majority, November 5, 1946. 
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San Luis Obispo ‘ 
ON I siccrsricascecttesctscces satisescraens 
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Santa Clara 
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NONI accesses 14,677 
ai ecstatic re ee ey Bane attend Aas Sec oe 
PM ines cecicsc acacia cesta csi sania as ceo conte amkaeeatea a lac 2,771 

Mi ccc aa ease cacasadedlenniedcuieaeias 1,772,370 


Official Report by The Secretary 
of State upon Certain Other Prop- 
ositions voted Nov. 5, 1946. 


Proposition 7: County Boards of Yes 
Education. 1,003,451 
Yes No 
1,468,519 600,848 
Proposition 8: County Superintend- Schock Pend 
ent of Schools. 
Yes No Yes 
1,262,961 803,363 832,886 


No 
51,459 
23 
646 
3,486 
626 
950 
8,791 
231 
1,208 
18,630 
998 
3,038 
2,197 
385 
7,236 
2,620 
748 
832 
253,529 
2,071 
3,583 
264 
1,793 
3,321 
636 
104 
3,770 
2,018 
1,594 
15,822 
3,126 
702 
8,355 
21,066 
975 
12,977 
35,132 
47,603 
7,827 
2,616 
9,289 
4,669 
16,451 
3,973 
1,722 
221 
1,862 
4,321 
6,125 
8,096 
1,529 
1,281 
361 
8,466 
706 
4,852 
2,527 
1,528 


610,967 


of Public Instruction. 


THE VOTE ON PROPOSITION 3 


OFFICIAL REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

The California Teachers Association Constitutional Amendment 
providing increased State aid to the public schools and a minimum 
salary of $2400. Voted by the people of California, by a huge 


Majority 
95,674 
39 
1,040 
5,027 
1,127 
747 
29,613 
1,480 
1,445 
11,727 
1,303 
7,975 
2,379 
1,447 
16,604 
2,058 
1,421 
1,790 
521,601 
1,162 
12,174 
944 
3,350 
3,883 
594 
237 
11,860 
6,100 
2,697 
18,433 
3,077 
1,999 
17,386 
12,803 
1,701 
29,018 
43,619 
122,527 
20,170 
6,544 
28,265 
12,082 
28,062 
8,405 
3,899 
301 
3,410 
12,498 
9,595 
4,734 
1,263 
1,292 
904 
5,917 
2,625 
9,825 
2,308 
1,243 


1,161,403 


Proposition 9: State Superintendents 


No 
998,375 


Proposition 13: Allocation of Public 


No 
1,280,667 











The Classroom Department 


Moves Forward 


CTA CENTRAL SECTION DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
By John R. King, East Bakersfield High School, President 


HE CTA Classroom Department has 

a new importance and a new chal- 
lenge. As reported in January 1946 issue 
of Sierra Educational News, the State 
Council of Education gave the Classroom 
Department the following recognition and 
responsibility: 

1. Authorized the Board of Directors to 
issue Certificates of Recognition upon the 
application of local teachers clubs which 
certify that at least 75% of their member- 
ship are members of CTA. Such certifica- 
tion will permit recognition by the section 
in which the club is organized. 

2. Gave the Classroom Department the 
specific duty for organizing and maintain- 
ing local teachers clubs. 

3. Authorized the Committee of Class- 
room Department Presidents to act as a 
committee to investigate ways of improv- 
ing the relationship between the member 
and the organization and report specific 
recommendatiions to the 
Committee. 


Organization 


Though the adoption of this plan was 
possible because of the cooperation of 
the committee of Section Officers, the 
committee of Classroom Department 
Presidents and an alert Council, it can 
truly be said that it all began in the 
Classroom Department, Central Section. 


Because the writer believes that the 
authorization of this program can mark 
a new era in the development of the 
California Teachers Association, he is 
going to briefly relate the background 
of events that brought about this oppor- 
tunity. 

The Classroom Department, Central 
Section, is now beginning the second half 
of a 2-year experiment fo bring the mem- 
bership of our section into closer activity 
with the organization. The main plan 
was outlined in the June 1946 issue of 
Sierra Educational News. The Executive 
Board has been challenged with the re- 
sponse the program has so far received 
and a bit overwhelmed with the task of 
making good all the contacts which the 
program has opened up. 

In response to a letter (sent to all 
schools of five or more teachers) asking 
for the election of a school representa- 
tive, replies were received from 90 
schools. This was a 45% return. We are 
sorry to admit that in many cases these 
representatives have as yet a fitle and no 
job. The Executive Board is organizing 
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means of contact as rapidly as it can. 
The names of these representatives have 
been forwarded to each county unit pres- 
ident with the request that the unit coun- 
cil use them in council activities and 
keep them informed about the council 
program. 

Where contacts have been made, the 
results have been gratifying. Agnes Strom 
and Mrs. Alma McAuliff, our board 
members from Tulare County have been 
especially active and as a result 8 new 
teachers clubs are now in existence there. 
Especially significant is the fact that 
several of these clubs represent the con- 
solidation of 3 or more rural schools. 
Each small to have a 
group of its own, but together these fac- 
ulties have a medium where they may 
talk over common problems, do profes- 
sional planning and share a social fel- 
lowship. 

East Bakersfield High School Teachers 
Club is now an active reality. A teachers 
club has been formed by the Delano High 
School faculty; there Gerald Jensen’s 
friendly hand is seen. 


school was too 


In the course of organizing these clubs, 
constitutions have been exchanged and 


John R. King, President 


program suggestions made. The Exten. 
sion Committee is now busy gathering 
together all information of organizational 
nature so that it may be made more read. 
ily available. 

As groups of teachers have gotten 1. 
gether to discuss the pros and cons of a 
local club, these questions have been 
asked: “What is the Classroom Depart. 
ment?” “Are these Clubs a part of the 
Classroom Department or are they a part 
of the Association?” (They wanted them 
to be a part of CTA.) “Can we affiliate 
with California Teachers Association?” 

In some areas administrators looked 
upon our board members with polite 
alarm. They asked, “Why are you organiz. 
ing a club?” When informed that they 
were working through the Classroom De. 
partment of CTA they were generally 
cooperative, but they still wanted evidence 
of affiliation between the local club and 
the State organization — and so did we, 

When the Board met in Fresno on No. 
vember 16 for its second fall meeting we 
tried to find the answer to these questions, 
In the course of doing so we discovered 
that the existing relation of the Classroom 
Department to the Association was nebu. 
lous, to say the least. There was no way 
of affiliating local clubs. Nothing immedi. 
ate was being planned to strengthen the 
usefulness of the Department. When this 
was realized the Board authorized the 
president to request from the State Coun. 
cil a definition of the duties of the Class. 
room Department and to seek the recogni- 
tion of local teachers clubs. The president 
presented this problem to the Central See- 
tion Council on December 6 and it also 
took action. It voted to create a commit- 
tee to study the methods for improving 
the lines of contact between the individual 
member and the Association, and to re 
quest the Organization Committee to make 
this factor a serious part of its study. 


With this backlog, the rest of the story 
is easy. At the December meeting of the 
State Council the writer found the general 
leadership of the CTA vitally concerned 
over this problem and he was pleased to 
gain the support and friendly interest of 
several members of the Board of Directors. 
The Classroom Department Presidents have 
long been aware of the uncertain status 
of their department and were happy to 
support the general program. 

The finest spirit of cooperation came 
from the committee of Section Officers, 
chairmaned by H. W. (Pat) Kelly, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Central Section. This 
group not only favored the program out- 
lined in the first part of this article, but 
sponsored the adoption of the first two in 
their report to the State Council. 


T now can no longer be said that the 


Classroom Department has no function 
and responsibility. Our job is as big 4 
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of The Six Sections of California Teachers Association Presidents 





Lyman D. La Tourrette John H. Palmer 


Richard J. Ryall Arthur Pursell 


Southern — Lyman D. LaTourrette, Teacher, Manual Arts High School, 


Los Angeles. 


Northern — John H. Palmer, City Superintendent, Marysville. 
Bay — Richard J. Ryall, Teacher, Abraham Lincoln High School, San 


Francisco. 


North Coast — Dennie B. Willis, Principal, Laytonville High School. 
Central Coast — Joseph A. D’Anna, Supervising Principal, E. A. Hall 


School, Watsonville. 





we can make it, and we can be confident 
that what we do will be recognized. We 
in the Central Section along with the 
Classroom Departments of the other sec- 
tions, accept the opportunity. We believe 
that we now have the instrument by which 
the classroom teacher can become an in- 
valuable member of his organization. He 
will become invaluable because he will be 
informed and because he will be a partici- 
pant. Teachers and administrators are edu- 
cators together in our great democratic 
system. Anything which will give teachers 
a chance to talk over the wide gamut of 
professional problems will in the long run 
improve the educational standards of our 
schools. Local teachers clubs make that 
opportunity real. 


Frieda Through the Bookshelf, by 
Bishop and MacDonald, a supplementary 
reader for elementary grades, presents in 
an unusual manner information about care 
of books, book manufacture, and library 
skills. 

A story based upon Alice In Wonder- 
land carries Frieda — the reader — through 
a series of exciting adventures in the land 
of books. The story is followed by 9 con- 
cise chapters dealing with the care of 
books, details of book manufacture, and 
essential skills for setting up and maintain- 
ing an efficient student library staff. 

The book is illustrated with drawings in 
two colors and with photographs. Pub- 
lished by Steck Company, educational pub- 
lishers, Austin, Texas; price -1.25. 
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SAINT VALENTINE'S DAY 
By Alice E. Woods, Teacher, 
Los Angeles 


AINT Valentine's Day is not a holiday, 
And yet it is a very special day 

For lovers to send a verse or line 

To each sweetheart and valentine. 

In ancient Rome, many wolves, long ago, 

Were killed by Lupercus, — and so 

To honor him, February 14, they held a 
feast. 

In 270 A.D., Valentine, a Christian priest. 

Was killed, and then a Saint was made, 

Now for Valentine, the feast was laid, 

And they called it Saint Valentine’s Day. 

In England, men wrote verses for the day, 

Each chose a friend for his valentine, 

And gave gifts expensive and fine; 

Later to the ladies, gifts the men would 
send, 

Then a verse of love was sent the special 
friend. 

Today we all may send a valentine, 

It may be a sweetheart or lover's line, 

A box of candy, or a bunch of flowers, 

A book to cheer some shut-in’s hours; 

A sweet message or kind sentiment today 

Brings joy and cheer on Saint Valentine's 


Day. 


A Valentine 


‘VE got a valentine 
With a silly little line 
That says, “I’m always loving you.” 
It’s a bright red paper heart 
All broken and cut apart 
With Cupid’s arrow running through. 


Dennie B. Willis 


Joseph A. D’Anna 


On top there’s a dainty paper lace 
With forget-me-nots and Cupid's face,— 
But there’s not a single name, — 

I can’t tell who sent the same. 


It might be blue-eyed Sammy 

Who walks to school with me, — 
And then it might be Bobby, too, 
Who lives next door and plays; 
Perhaps it’s Johnny who always 
Rides his wheel with me and Sue, — 
There’s Tom who rides up the street 
And smiles whenever we meet: — 

I don’t know just what I’ve done 
To get a valentine from any one. 


ee 


Prove All Things, scriptural passages 
selected and arranged by Henry M. Bindt 
of Berkeley, is a beautifully-printed, hand- 
somely-bound anthology of over 400 pages, 
published by Edward Johnson Foundation, 
PO Box 238, Berkeley 1. For an extended 
statement of this timely book see page 42, 
December 1946 issue of this magazine. 


* * & 


ART EDUCATION 


Idella R. Church, President, 

NEA Department of Art Education, 
District Supervisor of Art Education, 
Rio Vista, Solano County 


INTER meeting of NEA Department 

of Art Education meets in Atlantic 
City March 3-5, jointly with American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Membership in the art department has 
trebled since the summer meeting. Plans 
are being considered for the formation of 
a National Council on Art Education, with 
a paid executive secretary and a headquar- 
ters office. 

If you are not a member, send $1 dues 
to C. Dean Chipman, treasurer, Elgin 
Academy, Elgin, Illinois. If you are going 
to Atlantic City, send your room-reserva- 
tion request to Floyd A. Potter, chairman 
housing bureau, AASA, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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High School Army Style 


By Johns H. Harrington,* Formerly | and E Officer, 
232nd Infantry 


LUSTERED around several motors in various 

’ stages of repair were a dozen Gls. They 
had that gleam in their eyes so characteristic of 
the aspiring mechanic in the backyard garage, 
who likes to see what makes his engine tick. 


The difference was that these men, enrolled 
in auto-mechanics at Funnel Blue University, 
were getting their pointers while actually doing 
maintenance. The technique of “learning while 
doing” was the idea of Sgt. Salvatore Campesi 
of Astoria, Long Island. 


Exponents of modern educational theory 
would have been pleased immeasurably if they 
had visited his class, started as part of the unit- 
school for the 3rd Bn, 232d Infantry, in Bis- 
chofshofen, Austria, for soldiers of the 42d Rain- 
bow Division. 

Sgt. Campesi visited a captured enemy-mate- 
riel dump and scoured the country-side to find 
the equipment necessary for his instruction, but 
he was by no means the only member of the 
school staff who had demonstrated initiative. 
For example, typing classes were also function- 
ing successfully, because of the search by Ist Lt. 
Norman S§. Strange, then school “principal,” for 
typewriters in the American-occupied town. 
These were borrowed for certain hours each day. 
As a result, a course was made possible which 
did not have its equal in the rest of the 42d 
Division. 


FUNNEL BLUE UNIVERSITY 


In fact, Funnel Blue University itself repre- 
sents one of the most successful efforts to estab- 
lish a high-school-level curriculum in the Army 
of Occupation. Wise commanders like 3rd Bn’s 
Lt. Col. Edward D. Fitzpatrick of Tyler, Texas, 
quickly realized the importance of giving sol- 
diers a chance to prepare for civilian life, for the 
sake of their morale as well as for their future, 
and it was thanks to him and to Ist Lt. Hugh B. 
Fraser Jr., battalion I and E Officer, that no 
punches were pulled when there was a chance 
to undertake the program. 

The name of this unit school was derived 
from the telephone code name of the battalion 
-—— funnel blue — and it was soon a fundamental 
part of the GIs vocabulary in Bischofshofen. 





* Now teaching at San Fernando High School, Los Angeles 
County. 
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Colonel Fitzpatrick took over an empty Wehr. 
macht hospital, originally a school, to house the 
institution shortly after it was begun. 

After beds were moved out and the buildin 
was fumigated, civilian help went to work with 
paint-brushes and carpenters turned out ¢lag 
room furniture. When the second 8-week term 
was ready to begin, there was a library, regres, 
tion-room, and snack-bar for the student body 
in addition to large, well-lighted, and amply. 
furnished classrooms. 








An American high school had been trap. 
planted to Austrian soil. 


In addition to the courses already mentioned, 
Funnel Blue University included American his. 
tory, bookkeeping and accounting, electricity, 
German, shop mathematics, radio, selling and 
mechanical drawing in its curriculum. To a¢. 
commodate all the students, some courses, like 
typing and German, were offered in 3 sections, 
The school had a total enrollment of 158, dis. 
tributed in 19 classes. 


THE TEACHERS 


As teachers there were both officers and enlisted men. The 
faculty included Pfc. Jack B. Greene of Ozark, Alabama, 
American history; Chaplain Clarence J. Potter of Fullerton, Cali. 
fornia, mechanical drawing; Sgt. Robert L. Kurtz of Rosemead, 
California, radio; Pfc. Robert J. White of South Orange, New 
Jersey, mathematics; Sgt. Edward J. Dowling of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, selling; Sgt. Clarence N. Suckow of Pontiac, Michigan, 
basic German; and Ist. Lt. Delmont D. Brown of North Balti. 
more, Ohio, bookkeeping and accounting. Two other German 
instructors were Sgt. Robert C. Angevine of Brooklyn, N.Y, 
who taught basic German, and Joseph Bajzik, resident of Bis 
chofshofen, who spent 17 years in the U. S. and who was a 
teacher of advanced German. 


2nd Lt. Wayne A. Reagan of Calumet, Pa., originally typing 
teacher, took over as school commandant from Ist Lt. Strange 
of Dallas, Texas. Administrative assistants were Cpl. Allen 
C. Ebright of Chester, Pa., and Pfc. Lewis P. Coy of & 
Louis, Mo. 


Because of occupational duties, not every man 
in the 3rd Bn. had the privilege of attending 
Funnel Blue University. Applicants were care- 
fully selected. One unexcused absence or 3 u- 
excused tardinesses were sufficient for dismissal 
from the school. Most men, however, aware of 
the opportunity which they had, did not need 
to be reminded of such questions as school 
discipline. 


EACH GRADUATE 


Each graduate was given a Certificate of Com- 
pletion for the courses which he had passed suc- 
cessfully. Entries indicating his classroom pro- 
ficiency were noted on his Army records, and 
he was offered the chance of applying for credit 
toward graduation at his home school. 


In addi- 
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tion, each student was supplied with a copy of 
his final examination and an outline of each 
course Which he had completed. 


S the end of the winter term at Funnel Blue 
A University approached, and the students 
primed themselves for 3-hour final examina- 
tions; there was some doubt as to whether the 
school would be continued because of a shortage 
of personnel resulting from occupational duties 
for which the 232nd Infantry was responsible. 

Whether the 3d Bn. school would be able to 
continue or not, however, the battalion com- 
mander and the school staff could readily count 
their assets — for as a high-school-level institu- 
tion, Funnel Blue University had demonstrated 
what could be done to meet the educational 
needs of occupational troops. 

The high school, Army style, had helped pre- 
pare a lot of men for civilian jobs and had 
assisted many others in continuing their educa- 
tions, and it had given still others a reassurance 
that the soldier in the Army of Occupation was 
not a forgotten man. 


* * * 


Education's Basic Aim 


CHARACTER TRAINING IS A SUPREME 
OBJECTIVE 


By Harold Garnet Black, Beverly Hills 


SKED what the chief aim of education is, the 

average man would likely answer that it is 
the acquisition of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of certain skills. 


He would then amplify his reply by explain- 
ing that, first of all, students should gain precise 
information in many fields, such as science, 
mathematics, languages, economics, history, and 


geography; and that, second, they should be | 


taught skills of various kinds — for example, 
typing, stenography, commercial art, handcraft, 
auto mechanics, drafting, and salesmanship. 


According to this view, education is limited to 
gaining knowledge of factual material and to 
“learning how to do.” 


These, however, are not the only proper aims 
of education, nor indeed are they the most im- 
portant. The late George Lyman Kittredge. 
distinguished Harvard professor, used to point 
out to his students that nothing could be more 
erroneous than to believe that, etymologically, 
the word education means the “drawing out” of 
the child’s faculties. Rather it means, he insisted, 
the complete “training” of the child. By impli- 
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cation, then, such training unquestionably in- 
volves an ethical content. 


The utter chaos in which most of the world 
finds itself in this atomic age emphasizes the fact 
that at the present moment the greatest compul- 
sion put upon mankind is the necessity of living 
together. That means that human relationships 
must be harmonious. Such a condition, how- 
ever, can exist only where individuals, recogniz- 
ing their dependence upon each other, develop 
a wholesome respect for the interests and rights 
of their fellows, willingly cooperate for common 
ends, and accept their social responsibility to 
contribute to the success and well-being of the 
total group. 


All this being true, our wiser and more 
thoughtful educational leaders are beginning to 
see that the chief value of education lies in its 
power to develop right ethical concepts and 
proper forms of conduct rather than in the mere 
acquisition of information or of various kinds 
of manual dexterity. 


Man has shown astonishing inventive genius, 
but so far has been unable to prevent his amaz- 
ing inventions from being used for destructive 
purposes. Temporarily, at least, he has lost con- 
trol of them. They are Frankenstein monsters 
that threaten to turn upon their creator and 
accomplish his ruin. In proof of this, one need 
only consider what has been happening across 
the world during recent years. What colossal 
stupidity for the whole race to have engaged in 
that insane mass suicide called war! We sowed 
the wind; we are now reaping the whirlwind. 


But the main fact to be observed is that the 
horrible welter of blood in Europe and Africa, 
and the cruel carnage in the Orient and in the 
land “down under,” now known to historians as 
World War II, both grew out of ruthless viola- 
tion of moral principles. One does not have to 
be a philosopher to know that civilization can- 
not possibly endure if it has nothing stable upon 
which to rest. The whole world has been utterly 
bedeviled for years. Men became the unwilling 
and helpless victims of political intrigue and 
international dishonesty backed by brute force. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL IDEALS 


We can never return to any feeling of social, 
political, or economic security until we build 
once more on permanent ethical foundations. 
“The most important thing in the world,” writes 
Robert A. Millikan, world-renowned scientist, 


“is the belief in the reality of moral and spiritual 
ideals.” 


It is not enough, then, to educate the 
mind and the hands alone, for to add to the 
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cleverness of intelligent but unscrupulous 
villains is to subtract from the welfare and 
happiness of the total group. That kind of 
education merely makes society a prey to 
the underhanded machinations of con- 
scienceless rascality. 


“One of the most hazardous things that any 
system of education could do,” declares Dr. 
Louis H. Evans in his book called Youth Seeks 
a Master, “would be to give youth intellectual 
capacity without character. When a young man 
imbibes the knowledge of chemistry, he has a 
twofold capacity either to concoct a deadly 
poison or to make a healing medicine. Charac- 
ter determines which he shall do. Teach a young 
man penmanship and with that knowledge he 
has the capacity to forge a check or to write a 
lawyer’s brief. Character determines which he 
shall do. Touch a youth’s tongue with forensic 
power and the smoothness of Demosthenes and 
he may use that capacity to incite a mob to 
blood-curdling deeds or to guide it in ways of 
mighty uplift. Character determines which he 


shall do.” 


The fact is that we live under a stern moral 
order. We therefore cannot run counter to the 
great moralities in either personal or group con- 
duct without paying the inevitable penalty, for 
in so doing we are violating the laws of the uni- 
verse. The mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceeding fine, — so runs an ancient 
aphorism that ought to be taken more to heart. 
We sometimes talk glibly about breaking these 
moral laws, whereas the truth is that they break 


us, for universal laws cannot be disregarded with 
impunity. 


RELIGION IS FUNDAMENTAL 


All this means that the educational program 
ought to have an ethical and religious basis, 
fitted, of course, to the varying age groups. This 
is fundamental. Religion brings morality to 
bear upon human behavior; it sets up ethical 
ideals and standards; it aids in the establishment 
of social harmony; it helps the soul to expand 
and grow tall. Religion turns one’s gaze to the 
skies; it enables one to tap the sources of divine 


energy and to appropriate spiritual power to 
one’s own needs. 


Far more significant than imparting knowl- 
edge and developing various mental and manual 
skills, then, is the creation of inner attitudes that 
will issue in proper habit patterns of right con- 
duct, for in the final analysis it is character that 
abides. The primary function of education, 
therefore, ought to be to develop moral charac- 
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cer and to see that such development takes place 
naturally and effectively. 


N the long view, nothing can be more impor. 
tant than to establish high moral Principles 
in human minds, especially in the minds of 
youth. That is the place in which to begin, 
Young children and adolescents should learn to 
observe the distinction between mine and thine 
should be encouraged to tell the truth and gee 
its value; should somehow be made to see tha 
dishonesty, lying, immorality, and all othe 
forms of wrong-doing against themselves, despoil 
personality, and in the long ultimate, sometime, 
somewhere, bring some sort of punishment, even 
though the punishment may often be delayed 
greatly. 


THE BEST TEACHER 


It is important to remember that the bes 
teacher is not the one who fills the students 
mind with the largest amount of factual data in 
a minimum of time, or who develops some man 
ual skill almost to the point of uncanniness, but 
rather the one who kindles an inner fire, arouses 
a moral enthusiasm, inspires the student with a 
vision of what he may become, and reveals the 
worth and permanency of moral and spiritual 
and cultural values. 


Years ago, when I was about to enter the Har. 
vard Graduate School, a wise friend gave me 
some sound advice, for which I have never 
ceased to be grateful. Said he, “Choose your 
teachers rather than your subjects.” That is 
capital advice for any youth just entering an 
educational institution. Students should live in 
the presence of inspiring personalities in the 
hope that their own minds and hearts may be 
set ablaze. Such a dynamic force will do more 
for a student than mere books. 


At the turn of the century, for example, a boy- 
hood friend of mine named Reggie Gates had 
his interest in science so aroused by Dr. Wilbur 
W. Andrews, his teacher in biology, that he 
determined to make the biological sciences his 
special field of study. Since then, that boy has 
pursued a highly distinguished career as a pro- 
fessor in the University of London and is well 
known as an authority in his own particular field 
of cytology. His scientific research has carried 
him into almost all parts of the world. Dr. Regi- 
nald R. Gates is Dr. Andrews’ intellectual son. 
Blessed is he who is privileged to sit at the feet 


of those who are not only great teachers but alse 
great souls! 


Matthew Arnold described Sophocles as one 
“who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” It is 
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one to see. 


competitive society. 


But education should do even more. 
create an ambition to make a worthwhile per- 
sonal contribution to human life, should reveal 
the advantages of a social order where right 


this totality of life that education should enable 
Education does many things—-some 
of them more or less incidentally. It vastly in- 
creases a person’s store of knowledge, teaches 
valuable skills, overcomes narrow provincialisms 
and prejudices, makes him more tolerant and 
sympathetic, stimulates his desire for self-reali- 
zation, enlarges his capacity for effective living, 
and enables him to find his place in a highly 


action would be the common ideal. The th; 

that counts for most is not the information oy, 
carries away on leaving school or college, hy 
rather the wide outlook he has gained, the Philos. 
ophy of life he has arrived at, and what he him. 
self has inwardly become. 
aim of education ought to be to develop thos 
personal attitudes and those moral and Spiritual 
characteristics that will make right behayio; 









Basically, the real 


habitual and inevitable in every area of life— 


It should 


personal, domestic, national, and international, 
The advent of the Atomic Era makes the accom. 
plishment of such an aim increasingly urgent — 
even imperative! 





GRAMMAR IS HERE TO STAY 


By Ernest R. Camfield, Vice-Principal, Upland Junior High School, 


San Bernardino County 


HE English (grammar, that 

is) teacher has two strikes 
against him as far as the students 
are concerned. They have heard 
at home, in the corner drug-store, 
and even through speeches by 
educators — that grammar, at 
best, is on the way out. 


They have heard further that 
some administrators keep it in 
the curriculum only as one 
method of preventing mass meet- 
ings of parents. In their own 
whispering campaigns, these stu- 
dents spread the word that cer- 
tain teachers have even been 
pounding away at the parts of 
speech for as long as 5 years and 
still haven’t decided why. 


This confusion of purpose, 
passed from teacher to student 
and back to the teacher via the 
principal, becomes not only a 
vicious circle— but a raging 
whirlpool. 


That is the point where gram- 
mar teachers who understand 
and like their subject (God bless 
their tenacity!) like to step into 
the picture with a few tricks of 
the trade they have evolved — 





which help greatly to disperse 
the clouds of confusion. 


Make no doubt of it; there are hundreds 
of good grammar teachers in California 
who know wherein they believe. They are 
sure that grammar is here to stay and that 
it is important. Each of them has devised 
his unique methods of getting student 
interest; they have lain awake nights 
thinking of analogies between English and 
life problems. One teacher found that he 
could teach grammar to football players 
better if he presented the parts of speech 
as a team. 


The nouns became the first team (big 
names), and the pronouns acted as sub- 
stitutes. 


The verbs represented all the action that 
took place on the field, and the conjunc- 
tion became none other than the referee 
who kept good connection between the two 
teams. 


The radio announcer used the preposi- 
tions in abundance to tell the relationship 
of the ball to the fields and the players. 


The adverb and adjective acted as water- 
boys who helped certain members of the 
squad —the adjective always carrying his 
wares to the noun and pronoun, while the 
adverb did the same for verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs. 


The 


jections. 


yell-squads furnished the _ inter- 


Most teachers who have worked out such | 


methods of getting his students on the 
beam grammatically, have seldom been 
interrupted with the old question of, 
“What good is this going to do us?” 


Grammar teachers are sure that they are 
not dealing with a dead language, but with 
one that renews itself and _ becomes 
stronger with every generation. They 
realize that up to this point they have 
failed to make the American students 
proud of the beauty of English. But they 
are not discouraged. They are sure that 
progress is being made. Schools are coor- 
dinating their programs of the study of 
English so that the task becomes a 12-year 
job — with each teacher assuming definite 
responsibilities for his year. 


HE general level of speech excellence 

is rising, and no one doubts that it is 
a result of the efforts of thousands of 
teachers who believe that there is no short 
cut to a knowledge of English. 

They are sure of themselves. They look 
forward to the time when all stigmas are 
removed from the word grammar, and 
America develops a deep respect for her 
power of spech — just as the Greeks did 
for their language during the “Golden age 
of Greece.” 


EDUCATION OUT-OF-DOORS 


Extending Education, now in its 3rd 
volume, is a highly important periodical, 
published by Life Camps, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. The November 
1946 issue presents, by leading educators, 
the place of outdoor and camping experi 
ences in American education; additional 
copies may be obtained upon _ request. 
National Camp is a new kind of an out 
door center for advanced leadership in 
camping and outdoor education; L. B. 
Sharp is director. 
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Keep Your Textbooks 
In Serviceable Condition 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


(protective jackets for books) 


Make Books Last 1 to 3 Years Longer! 


Holden Covers save your books and save expense 


Holden Covers are Waterproof, Weatherproof and Wear Resistant 
Holden Covers take the daily wear and desk friction (instead of the books) 


It?s almost criminal to lose the usefulness 


of textbooks for even a short period. 


PUT THE WEAR ON A HOLDEN COVER — NOT THE BOOK! 


File your order Now for Later Shipment 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


FORWARD, CALIFORNIA! 


Dear Roy: 

Here is a copy of an editorial in Decem- 
ber 12 issue of the Sacramento Union. 
Heading was ‘‘Forward California.” Sin- 
cerely, T. C. McDaniel, Solano County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


N Sacramento Memorial Auditorium, 

during the concluding session of the 
Northern California Teachers Institute, 
there arose in the first gallery a grateful 
school-teacher, who proposed a rising vote 
of thanks to the people of California for 
having so enthusiastically adopted Propo- 
sition 3, the $2,400 minimum-salary law 
for school-teachers in California. 


The gesture, it seemed to us, should 
have been reversed. The people should 
have been expressing their appreciation to 
the school-teachers of this State who stood 
so loyally at their posts during the high 
living costs, mindful first of the sanctity 
of their calling and of their duty to 
posterity. 


California, when it passed that amend- 
ment, took out business insurance. In St. 
Paul, 30,000 children had a holiday while 
striking teachers maintained a picket-line 


through the snow; in Boston and Minne- 


apolis, promises of higher salaries averted 
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crises; in New York, the starting pay of 
teachers is below that of bartenders; in 
Washington, the National Education Asso- 
ciation reports that 2 million American 
children are directly affected by teacher 
shortages. 


Some schools pay janitors more than 
teachers, and some cities rate garbage col- 
lection ahead of school teaching. That’s 
why 300,000 teachers left the schoolrooms 
last year to obtain better pay. 


So California, in the face of strange 
opposition from a few sources, took a long 
step forward by meeting the crisis before 
it arrived. That’s why the gentleman in 
the first gallery had the cart before the 
horse the other day — it should have been 
the people felicitating the school teachers. 


NATURAL HISTORY LECTURES 


ALIFORNIA Academy of Sciences in 

San Francisco has conducted for the 
past several years a series of Saturday 
morning lectures for school children in the 
4th grade or higher. 
ture Hours present the natural sciences in 
a manner interesting to children 10-16 
years of age. Copies of these lectures are 


These Museum Na- 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





now being made available to teachers 
without charge. 

Those interested in using this material 
should write to Joanne Taylor, supervisor 
of student activities, California Academy 
of Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 


cisco 18. 
* * * 


MONEY TALKS 
By Ruth H. McKinney, Teacher, 


Barton Hill School, San Pedro, 
Los Angeles County 


HE School Bonds Passed,” 

I wonder, 
Just how long we’ll have to wait 
To get the sink they promised us, 
That longed-for coat of paint; 


Or do we stand this tension 
Till the day we draw our pen- 
sion? 


But listen, 

What is that I hear? 

(It isn’t just a rumor?) 

A substantial raise in salary? 


Boy, I’m in better humor! 
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To Help Teachers and Pupil 


New Teaching Aids Designed to 
Help Introduce Modern Problems 


I SOCIAL studies, the sciences and arts— from elementary grades to 
college—teachers are confronted with new problems in a world of 
rapid change brought about largely through air transportation. Teach. 
ers, alert to these problems, require new tools—new teaching aids, 


Through Air-Age Education Research, every teacher now can haye 
the advice and educational backing of outstanding engineers, scien. 
tists, economists and sociologists in aviation and air transportation. 
It is our job to help teachers learn and teach the things related to the 
air age which they deem essential to their classes—air age geography, 
aviation science, community development in the air age, meteorology, 
the meaning of time, political and economic problems, international 
relations, and many other related matters. 


TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN THIS VITAL WORK, WE OFFER... 
fantens Motion pictures, film strips, textbooks and textbooklets, maps, globes, 
, charts and pictures . . . all at prices as low as production and shipping 


costs permit. Use the coupon at the right to send for our free catalog 
of materials and services. 





Also available, without charge to teachers and school administra. 
tors, is the periodical, “Air Age Education News.” 


New, Interest-Getting Air-Age Motion Picture 
“Geography from the Air” 





This unique film, created from footage geographic elements. This is not a trav- 
taken by the Army’s Air Transport elogue: it is designed specifically for 
Command, provides teachers withinter- — school use in conjunction with estab- 
esting, informative material for instruc- _ lished courses of study. This one-reel, 


tion in global geography. Scenes from 16mm. film,withsound, availablefor$4. 
all over the world illustrate outstanding 


Informative Air-Age Film Strip 
“Community Development” 


This 45-frame slide-film strip is designed strate the effects of such factors as 
to illustrate the growth and develop- geographical location and natural re- 
ment of communities—in clear, interest- sources. Valuable in many courses of 
ing pictures. Aerial photographsdemon- study. Price, $2. 





ao k os Pictures in panel at left are from motion picture, 
Sekt “ye P - 
CITIES Geography from the Air” 
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or $40. A Complete Course in the Science of 1. AERODYNAMICS. “What makes an airplane fly?” Princi- 
Aeronautics Divided Into 6 Units of Work ples of flight made clear. 
; ; 2. THE AIR OCEAN. Study of the atmosphere and its bearing 
The essentials of aeronautics are explained in clear, easy-to- on flight. 
understand, pictorial form on these six large picture charts. : . 
They are printed in full color, on heavy paper, and they're a ie An absorbing explanation of the weather 
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Classroom Teachers Meeting 


AN HISTORIC MEETING AT NEA HEADQUARTERS 
By Dr. Paul G. Vigness, Teacher, Alameda High School 


N what Dr. Donald DuShane 


entitled “an historic meeting,” 
4 principal committees of NEA 
Classroom Teachers Department 
met November 29 and 30 at its 
headquarters in Washington, DC. 
As a member of the Legislative 
Committee of the Department it 
was my privilege and responsi- 
bility to participate in the ‘ses- 
sions. 


Thirty teachers from 25 States 
attended; these divided into 4 
committees, namely: public and 
professional relations; legisla- 
tive; teachers recruitment; and 
teacher education. The official 
report of each committee will go 
from headquarters to classroom 
teachers in every State. 


In general sessions, presided over by 
Mary Titus, president of the Department, 
we were addressed by leaders of the 
NEA staff: Dr. Willard Givens; Dr. Joy 
Elmer Morgan; Dr. Karl H. Berns; Dr. 
Frank W. Hubbard; Dr. DuShane; Dr. 
Ralph McDonald; and R. B. Marston. If 
the essence of the excellent thoughts 
expressed by these men might be distilled 
into a single paragraph the message laid 
upon us was that Public Education is the 
greatest unifying force in American life, 
for it is for all the children of America. 
With the fate of Public Education lies 
the fate of democracy itself. In the hands 
of the Classroom Teacher rests the char- 
acter and fate of that system. The 
teacher, today, conscious of this truth, by 
intelligence, diligent devotion, vision and 
courage, must rise in united strength to 
meet this unparalleled opportunity and 
responsibility to establish and confirm 
our way of life. 


A delegate from California to a na- 
tional educational convention will be 
impressed by the fact that many of the 
problems there discussed have been met 
and settled long since in California. 


“You have an excellent school system 
in California,” said an Eastern teacher 
to me, “because you have the wealth.” 


“That is not the answer,” I replied. “If 
we have, as you say, a superior school 
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system, it is because, in the first place, 
California is not burdened with the 
weight of old school traditions with its 
pioneer, penury-philosophy, and in the 
second place we do have strong teacher 
organizations, State and local, which have 
won the confidence of the people of 
California. 


“Strong local teacher organizations” 
was the theme and core of the discus- 
sions. “Such organizations,” said Dr. 
Givens, “are necessary to tell the people 
of their educational needs and to impress 
the public to the truth that teacher- 
children interests are inseparable. . . . 
We have the money to support good 
schools, if we but educate the public into 
the need for spending it for that pur- 
pose.” 


Number 3 in California was repeatedly 
set forth as an objective for all the States, 
and as an example of what it is possible 
to do today for education. In these mo- 
ments I was vividly impressed with the 
thought that every teacher in California 
who had a part in enacting No. 3 in our 
State did a great work for every teacher 
in every State in the Union. We have 
stimulated the teaching forces throughout 
the country,—“provoking them” as St. 
Paul says, “in love, unto good works.” 


In discussing the teachers salary prob- 
lem, Dr. Morgan, editor of NEA Journal, 
urged the teachers not to sef their de- 
mands too low. In general, he believed 
salaries should be “about twice that be- 
fore the war.” “It is better,” he said, “to 
set your demands too high and fail, than 
to underestimate your value as teachers 
to your community. The public,” he con- 
tinued, “is very fair when the case of the 
teacher is well presented.” 


Divisive Inroads 


Grave concern over the inroads of 
union organizers on the profession was 
constantly evident. These inroads were 
considered divisive in character and a 
threat to the standards and ideals of the 
teaching profession. Such questions were 
posed: What can the union do for teach- 
ers that teachers’ cannot do for them- 
selves? What other profession or trade 
runs outside of ifs own ranks for its 
leadership? Our answer, of course, was 


obvious: strong local teacher organiza. 
tions intelligently led. 


Inseparable from the emphasis 9, 
strong local teacher organizations was 
concern over the attitude of school ad. 
ministrators towards such associations, ]t 
is apparent there are still many school 
districts which virtually prohibit suck 
organizations — not realizing as Dr, 
Givens said, “that by so doing, the ad. 
ministrators are fearing down their own 
system.” Rather, progressive administra 
tors will encourage such movements, “the 
superintendent himself serving as head 
teacher.” * 


The problem of “local school politics,” 
particularly as they involved the class. 
room teacher, seemed to be all but uni. 
versal among the delegates. What 4 
misfortune if the teachers supported the 
defeated candidate for the schoolboard! 
Or if they did nothing for the winner! 


HENEVER a problem arose for 


-discussion, instincfively each one of 
us reverted to our own circumstances and 
experiences for an answer. Apropos of 
“local school politics” with its stresses 
and strains, I made bold to explain that 
in my school system, Alameda, we have 
no school elections. This was a startling 
statement, quite unheard of by some. 


I explained that by our city charter, 
the people elect the Council, the Council 
selects the Mayor from its membership, 
the Mayor appoints the Board of Educa. 
tion, and the Board selects the Superin- 
tendent. “Thus,” I concluded, “we are 
not troubled by school elections.” 


A Successful System 


And I vouched for the success of the 
system. While I am not optimistic enough 
to believe the idea will take deep root, 
we did include the following “objective” 
in our legislative program: 


To encourage such local school organ- 
ization and administration as will re 
move the schools as far as possible from 
“local politics.” 


In informal visits with Mr. Marston, 


director of the division of legislative and _ 


federal relations, and his associates, I 
was pleased to hear their commendation 
for California’s “generous and unselfish 
support of Federal Aid,” despite the fact 
that California will receive practically 
none of the funds so appropriated. 


” 

THEY ATTRIBUTED THIS “PHENOMENON 
TO WELL-ORGANIZED, INTELLIGENT PRO 
GRAMS OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS AsSO- 
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It was also my special privilege to visit 
my former student in American hisfory 
and government, Senator Knowland. 
Knowing him as I have for many years, 
confident of his interest in, and 


“Join” Your Faculty When You Use BRITANNICA 


J am 
enthusiastic support of all good educa- 


tional legislation. 


We Are Important 

















Permeating our committee meetings 
was an idealism. We reassured ourselves 
that we were important in the life of 
this nation. We refreshed in our’ minds 
the goals toward which we strive: the 
realization of opportunity; the freedom 
to develop the gifts with which each soul 
js endowed; to set before each succeed- 
ing generation the intelligence necessary 
fo remain free; to lift a people into the 
fulfillment of the American Dream. 










As my train sped through the Caro- 
linas on its way to Washington, we 
passed a schoolhouse on the edge of a 
small town. The day was cloudy, the 
landscape dismal with its leafless trees, 
dead grass and dull red soil. Buildings 
were dilapidated, unpainted, and there 


was little to inspire any feeling of pride 
in this American community. 


As we glided by, the teacher walked 
out of the schoolhouse. She was neatly, 
colorfully dressed, walked with a bearing 
of dignity and confidence, and from the 
brief glance permitted appeared to be 


4054 of the greatest experts in the major 
fields of knowledge have contributed to 
the 1947 printing of the continuously 
revised Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 
Britannica’s 24 volumes, its distin- 
guished editors have brought together 
enough of the sum of man’s useful knowl- 
edge to constitute a library of 500 to 
1000 books. 


Scholars from more than 550 universi- 
ties, colleges and other scientific, cultural 
and educational institutions; scientists, 
engineers, writers, teachers, statesmen 
and other authorities from 62 countries 
contributed to the 1947 Britannica. The 
Britannica contains: 38,000,000 words, 
26,445 large pages, 17,588 illustrations, 
736 maps, 500,000 index references. 









most attractive. She was the one pleasing 
sight in that panorama of gloom. 


Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


As the scene passed from view I vis- 
ualized that community as a symbol of 
the world as it is today, and she a symbol 
of that power appointed to lead the world 
from what it is into what it ought to be. 
She is the Classroom Teacher. 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon avail- 
able, is a concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946. 526 emi- 
nent men and women contributed 
its 1217 articles, 300 tables and 
charts, 400 illustrations. 896 pages. 
An esteemed aid to teachers. 







BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


Designed especially for children in the elementary 
grades. 12 volumes of scientifically selected in- 
formation written in sentences carefully checked 
for structure, length and simplicity. More than 
200 recognized leaders in teaching are among the 
principal contributors. It is carefully indexed 
to help develop the ‘“‘look-it-up’”’ habit. 









WORLD ATLAS 


In one 570-page volume. More 
than 300 maps in full color, includ- 
ing airline distances, world spheres 
of influence, time zones. 2719 tables 
give geographical, sociological and 
economic facts of 190 countries 
and 9 major regions. Index of 
100,000 entries. 





MICHAEL COLLINS 
OF LOS ANGELES 










ICHAEL Collins, Manual Arts High 
School, 4131 South Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles 37, has been ap- 
pointed California State Director of 
United Business Education Association, 


a department of National Education As- 
sociation. 


For further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 142-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


« 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


United Business Education Associa- 
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tion was recently formed through merger 
of National Council for Business Educa- 
tion and NEA Department of Business 
Education. 

Purpose of the organization is to pro- 
mote better business training in our pub- 
lic schools. The organization cooperates 
with school administrators, office and 
personnel managers, and professional or- 
ganizations in advancing its purpose. 

The executive office is located in NEA 
Building, Washington, DC; president is 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 





MILTON BRADLEY 


‘oe NO - ROLL 
CRAYONS 


No broken pieces when you use Milton 
Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons. The 
flat side makes them stay put... even on 
slanted desk tops, No-Roll crayons 
won’t fall to the floor and shatter into 
useless pieces. 


They color smoothly . . . wear down 
evenly . . . give absolutely true tones. 
Get quality with economy — by using 
Milton Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons. 


8 cclors to the 
BOK 4 «ee 
boxes to the 
carton. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY 


735 Market Street - San Francisco 19 - 


736 South Broadway - Los Angeles 55 


Distributors for: 
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California Scholarship Federation 


Bertha C. D. Nielsen, Marysville Union High School; President of the Federation 


nee Scholarship Federa- 

tion is now in its 26th year of 
existence as a State-wide honor schol- 
arship society in California high 
schools. 

Its motto, Scholarship for Service, 
indicates the aims of the federation 
and represents the ideals which it tries 
to stimulate in the students of the 
schools where it exists. 

To create “bookworms” is not the 
idea; the real purpose is to encourage 
and give recognition to intellectual 
development among our students and 
to instill in them a sense 
responsibility to society. 

That this aim is being promoted in 
the schools is evidenced by the long 
list of services rendered by CSFers 
both as groups and as individuals dur- 
ing the war years. 


of their 


In many schools 
CSF conducted the sale of stamps and 


bonds; its members directed drives of 
all sorts, such as the collection of 
clothing for relief in the devastated 
countries and the collection of books 
and magazines for camp and hospital 
use; they gave programs at camp hos- 
pitals; they volunteered as extra typ- 
ists and clerks for Red Cross work; 
they gave programs to raise money for 
relief organizations. 

Within our schools too, CSF mem- 
bers are the leaders in every type of 
extracurricular activity as well as in 
the classroom. In a number of schools 
they are entrusted with special respon- 
sibilities, such as assisting with the 
registration of new students and act- 
ing as guides during the school year 
to new students or visitors. 

From the Seymour Memorial Award 
Fund, established to honor the mem- 
ory of Charles F. Seymour, the 
founder, and maintained by voluntary 
contributions from the student mem- 
bers, the federation every year bestows 
an award of $50 each to the senior 
boy and girl who are judged by the 
award committee to represent most 
completely those ideals of scholarship, 
citizeznship and personality which we 


would encourage in all our boys and 
girls. 












Bertha C. D. Nielsen, President 


The winners of the 1946 Seymour 
Memorial Award were Kay Dimmick 
of Alhambra High School and Edward 
Channing of Turlock High School, 


Universities and colleges through: 
out the State are most cooperative 
with CSF in offering recognition and 
assistance to its Sealbearers. Not only 
are scholarships offered, but in many 
cases the students are assigned to spe: 
cial faculty advisers and accepted as 
members of college scholarship honor 
organizations. 


To offer CSF members opportuni 
ties for acquaintance with each other 
and for stimulation by contacts out 
side of their own schools, many group 
meetings are held during the year, in 
which varying numbers of schools 
participate. These meetings some 
times take the form of joint initiation 
of new members or joint installation 
of officers; some of them are purely 
social and take the form of Christmas 
parties or banquets or picnics; some 
provide a more formal program of 
student discussion groups or a formal 
address by some person of note. 


The larger spring conferences regularly 
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State 
their 


held in the three respective regions of the 


State, are being resumed this year after 
their suspension during the war. These 
meetings are all-day sessions with a luncheon 
and are usually planned to be inspirational 


rather than purely social. 


Hostesses 


Stockton High School will be the hostess 
for the Northern Region; Beverly Hills 
High School wiil entertain the Southern 
Region. Plans for the Central Region have 


not yet been announced. 


FFICERS for the current year are: presi- 

dent, Bertha C. D. Nielsen, Marysville 
Union High School; vice-president, Northern 
Region, Violet Shulsen, ‘ortuna Union High 
School; vice-president, Central Region, June 
Sanders, Palo Alto High School; vice-president, 
Southern Region, Milfred C. Schafer, Beverly 
Hills; secretary, Mrs, Dorothy M. Brass, San 
Dieguito Union High School, Encinitas; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Norene Campbell, Petaluma High 
School; registrar of Evigibility, John B. Under- 
wood, Grass Valley High School; ex-presiden- 
tial adviser, H, Marie ‘Stiff, Narbonne High 
School, Lomita; editor, CSF Bulletin, Mrs. 
Helen Rineman, Huntington Park High School ; 
ex-officio adviser, Mrs. Marian H, Seymour, 
Long Beach; chairman Seymour Memorial 
Award, Naomi Gunderson, Clovis High School; 
chairman of scholarships, Ruth Paulding, Arroyo 
Grande Union High School; clerical secretary, 
Harry F. Clinton, Yuba College, Marysvilie. 


Text-workbook 
edition 
Grades 2-8 


Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon 


The Guiding Star of America 


By Alberta Dozier, Teacher, High School of Commerce, San Francisco 
This is Education in America: 

Education guided by the principle that its chief function is to place the child in 
possession of his cultural heritage by: 

Acquainting him with the past history of the human race; 


Orienting him in the here and now by helping him to interpret the present in the 
light of the past; 

Directing his gaze toward the future, in preparation for entrance into the society 
now coming into being; 

Fostering his growth and development by a controlled school environment which 
gives opportunity for all-round adjustment; 

Providing him with a curriculum organized into knowledge, skills, habits, under- 
standings, appreciations, attitudes, ideals, and socialized experiences; directed by a 
suitable discipline; strengthened by a policy requiring diligence and drill; activated 
by duty; and directed toward the development of a rich, integrated, and many-sided 
personality. 

II 
These principles, augmented by those of: 

Education for all the children of all the people, guided by the ideal of the maximum 
development of the individual according to his native endowment, and this irrespective 
of race, color, creed. or condition; 

Education for intelligent participation in the Four Freedoms; 

Education for the returning soldier, who shall have made these Freedoms possible. 


In a word: III 
Education for Democracy, 
Education for the Good Life, 
Education for the exercise of the Inalienable Rights of Man, 
Education in the Eternal Verities — 


These, these are the ideas, the American Ideals, which coalesce to form 
The Guiding Star of America. 


Cloth 
edition 
Grades 2-8 


An individualized method 


O Words that children use taught inthe grade inwhich they use them. 


® Reviews concentrated on each child's own misspelled words. 


Short basal weekly word lists—within the abilities of all pupils; 
Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 


@) Hard-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 


New York : Boston : 
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Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas : 


Atlanta : San Francisco 
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THE 19T# ANNUAL SERIES 


SCHEDULE FOR 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL 
(Periods E and F) 


*Round-the-World Rhapsody 


Feb. 6 — Moscow 
Feb. 13— Vienna 

Feb. 20— Granada 
Feb. 27— Bahia 
Mar.6 —Havana 
Mar. 13— Mexico 

Mar. 20— New Orleans 


American Musical Theatre 


Mar. 27 —Song-and-Dance Men 

Apr. 10— Musical Invasion 

Apr. 17—Naturalized Invaders 

Apr. 24— American Musical 
Theatre 


A FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL 
is available to teachers or lead- 
ers of listening groups. Request 
Cards are being sent to princi- 
pals of all Western schools. For 
additional Request Cards write 
to Standard School Broadcast, 
San Francisco 20, California. 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 


AND INFLUENCE THE COMMUNITY 
Edward Ortiz Jr., Music Teacher, San Diego City Schools 


VERY school has within its curriculum 

a department that can do more to 
build a good community spirit toward 
the school than most -educators realize. 
The wise utilization of a good music de- 
partment can foster excellent public 
relations. 

First of all, consider the programs given 
at school for the community. They include 
Christmas, Easter, and many national and 
State holidays. During the day these com- 
memorations are held primarily for the 
student body. In the evening all the town- 
folk gather for an entertaining program, 
and later leave the auditorium express- 
ing their views on the quality of the per- 
formance which seemed to surpass even 
last years. 

Perhaps one reason for such a tremen- 
dous turnout is that all of the regularly- 
enrolled members of the orchestra, chorus 
or band are used. 

The school influences the students, who, 
in turn, influence their parents. If the 
student-reaction is favorable, the parents 
will react the same way. When older sister 
presses Tommie’s trousers, mother rushes 
dinner through, and father drives Tommie 
to the concert, don’t think that they aren’t 
affected. It is a well-known psychological 
fact that if a person has to help with a 
project he takes an active interest in it — 
a favorable interest. And don’t forget, 
Tommie’s parents are part of the com- 
munity, too. 


Even Tommie, who is sitting in the last 
chair of the violin section and who can 
just passably play his part, is not thrust 
aside in order to make for a better per- 
formance, because in this case the per- 
formance does more for him than he can 
do for it. After all, isn’t this what schools 
are for? Some of the other classes would 
do well to follow this example, since the 
poorer students never have a chance to 
perform because it would hurt the reputa- 
tion of some teacher. 

When it comes to providing music away 
from the school the big cities are at a 
disadvantage. It is harder to get backing 
in a spread-out community, where there 
are several high schools, than where there 
is just one. It seems that the personal 
touch is gone. 


Perhaps this is the reason that the 
smaller county high schools usually have 
a better all-around music department than 
the cities do. 


The practical thing to do then is to use 
small music groups to infiltrate the busi- 
ness section nearest the school. How easy 


it is to send a string quartet or a girls 
trio out to perform for the noon mee 


: tin 
of the service clubs. : 


It is really appreri. 
ated by the program chairman, who Was 
at his wit’s end wondering how to fil] up 
the time between the luncheon and the 
speech from their distinguished visitor, 


The club members who might not eye 
come to a school concert are pleased to 
hear better music than they thought woul 
come from these boys and girls. As a mat. 
ter of fact, they might even come to the 
next concert if this group is going to per- 
form. The distinguished visitor also goes 
back to his town singing the praises of 
school music. Result? A _ better under. 
standing between the school and the com. 
munity. 


USIC may or may not have had any. 

thing to do with this situation, bu 
it makes one wonder. One of the high 
schools in San Diego sent its band out 
advertising a meeting concerning the 
propositions for school bonds and higher 
pay for the teachers. Of the various meet. 
ings scheduled throughout the city’s high 
schools, the turnout at this school was the 
largest. Two weeks later, the band marched 
again, the day before election. In the 
election returns the community (with the 
active school band) came out to vote, and 
turned in the highest percentage of favor. 
able votes for the school bonds and teach- 
ers pay raise of any other community in 


the city! 


Edward Ortiz Jr. of San Diego 
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An Answer for the Greatest Need 


This release made possible through the cooperation of National Association 
of State Teacher Association Secretaries and National School Service Institute 


HAT is the greatest need in 

school public relations to- 
day? Representative educators 
throughout the nation have re- 
plied to this question by saying, 
“Give us help for the village and 
rural teachers. That is, help in 
the important job of interpreting 
the program, needs, and the ac- 
complishments of these schools 


to the citizenry.” 


With this in mind, the U. S. 
Office of Education, in coopera- 
tion with the School Public Rela- 
tions Association, has published 
a 50-page booklet entitled Public 
Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers. Answers to such ques- 
tions as “How Do You Rate?”, 
“Do You Know Your Commu- 
nity?”, “Does Your School Serve 
the People?”, and “Are You a 
Community Leader?” are given 
in practical techniques. 


Declaring that “as a group the rural 
schools are still the ‘mired wheel’ of 
American education,” Dr. Studebaker in a 
foreword points out that in a democracy 
“the most effective process for achieving 
the desired importance in educational 
services is enlightened school public 
relations.” 


Each chapter of the booklet is prepared 
by a specialist. To scan a few of the 
chapters, Minter Brown, director of public 
relations for the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, in his chapter “How Do You 
Rate,” insists that “the real success of a 
school eventually rests on the community’s 
affection and respect for the individual 
teacher.” Drawing on a backlog of under- 
standing through years of teaching in the 
rural schools of Kansas, Brown gives a 
realistic turn to the value of the teacher 
being a regular fellow. He emphasizes that 
parents in the long run judge the teacher 
and the school on the basis of what is 
being done for and with their children. 
His is a chapter of techniques and practi- 
cal turns to achieve these ends. 


Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, president of 
Georgia State Teachers College, discusses 
numerous techniques for making the 
schools serve the people. Particularly 
does he stress uses of the school as a home 
for community activities. 
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Working with community leaders comes 
in for special emphasis through the words 
of B. I. Griffith, assistant secretary in 
charge of public relations of the Ohio 
Education Association. Griffith emphasizes” 
the frequency with which “the most im- 
portant group in school public relations is 
overlooked; the local board of education.” 
This specialist urges teachers to not be 
afraid to advocate improvement in their 
schools and adds, “Your community ex- 
pects it.” 


The importance of educating the public 
as to who is in school today as compared 
to who was in school 30 or 40 years ago 
is dealt with in a concluding chapter by 
Otis A. Crosby, president of School Public 
Relations Association. Crosby also empha- 
sizes the fact that teachers are experts in 
child growth and should be presented to 
the public as such. 


Already hailed by educators throughout 
the nation as a potential best seller, this 
pioneer adventure is available to every 
teacher. Edited by Arthur H. Rice, who 
is also editor of the School Public Rela- 


WORLD | 


tions Association’s yearbook, Today’s Tech- 
niques, recently off the press for its third 
printing, the Government Printing Office 
reports one State ordering 500 copies on 
initial receipt. 


Pusiic RELATIONS FOR Rurat ANp VIL- 
LAGE TEACHERS, BULLETIN 1946, No. 17, 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM U., S. GovERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, SUPERINTENDENT OF Doc- 
UMENTS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C., For 15 
CENTS. IT IS A MUST FOR EVERY TEACHER’S 
LIBRARY. ESPECIALLY SHOULD IT BE INCLUDED 
IN THE DAILY REFERENCE BOOKS OF TEACHERS 
IN THE NATION'S RURAL AND VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS. YOUR WORD OF APPRAISAL WILL 
BE WELCOMED BY Dr. STUDEBAKER AND THE 
ScuHoot Pusiic ReLations ASSOCIATION. 


Course-of-Study for Placer County Ele- 
mentary Schools is a modern authoritative 
and highly praiseworthy book, large for- 
mat, with many charts and tables, pub- 
lished September 1946, under direction of 
Elwyn H. Gregory, then county superin- 
tendent, and prepared by a staff of super- 
This 


outstanding monograph has many features 


visors, directors, and coordinators. 


of merit. 


NEW! 


WORLD 
HISTORY 


Smith -Muzzey-Lloyd 


Covers history through Japan’s sur- 
render. Treats fully the Western 
Hemisphere. Russia, Far East, Africa 
and Australasia as well as Europe. 
Properly balanced in presentation of 
periods; 4 chapters on World War II. 
Includes development of arts, sciences, 
commerce, industry, social, economic, 
and religious life. Handsomely illus- 
trated. 


ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING 


William G. Carr 
An authoritative explanation of the United Nations organization, its 
reasons for being, charter, objectives and machinery. The author was con- 
sultant to the U. S. delegation at the San Francisco Conference. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs, maps and charts. 


INN AN 


San Francisco 
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Here’s how you 
can do a better 
teaching job... 


A; you know too well, classrooms 
everywhere are overcrowded. And you 
are working overtime to maintain high 
teaching standards. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films can be a potent aid to 
you. They make it easier for your stu- 
dents to learn, easier for them to retain 
khowledge . . . and easier for you to 
teach more to more pupils in less time. 


Schools with even a very small audio- 
visual budget can afford classroom 
films. The new “Lease-to-OWN” Plan 
enables you to use these films while 
your school is paying for them. And 
year-to-year payments are as low or 
lower than film rentals! 


For complete information, write 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. 18-B, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





















FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS— 


j ht 

1. Over 500 titles cover subjects —. 

from kindergarten through : Te 

i nd authentic. Ge p 

26 Uni high standards of the Ency 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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Exchange Teacher from Scotland 


By Robert E. McKay, Los Angeles; Continued from January 1947 Issue 


ELEANOR W. E. ATKINSON 


HE speed at which Americans 

rush through life amazes El- 
eanor W. E. Atkinson of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, one of three 
British teachers assigned to the 
Los Angeles area in the post-war 
revival of the exchange program. 


“The way you hurry about is 
utterly amazing,’ she said. 
“You'd think everyone was rush- 
ing to a fire and was afraid 
someone else might get there 
first. 


“The Scots take things a bit 
leisurely. They smoke their pipe 
and drink their tea. And, you 
know, when you are smoking a 
pipe and having a spot of tea 
you just don’t have time to rush.” 


The friendliness of Americans 
has greatly impressed Miss Atkin- 
son. “Everyone is so kind and 
has shown such generous hospi- 
tality that it’s all hard to be- 
lieve,” she said. “I’m invited 
everywhere and I seldom have a 
free moment.” 


Miss Atkinson is assigned to 
the Florence Nightingale Junior 
High School, but is on a roving 
assignment in Los Angeles. Her 
principal subjects are English 
and social studies, but as a side- 
line she is teaching Scottish 
country dancing. 


A graduate of the Edinburgh 
Training College, she brings to 
this country 13 years of teaching 
experience, all at the elementary 
level. Before the war she taught 
for 3 years in special schools at 
Birmingham, England, for the 
mentally and physically defec- 
tive and the partially-sighted 
children. She trained for that 
specialized field at the Glasgow 


Training College in 1938. 


Miss Atkinson describes her 


work during the war Years ag 
follows: 


“July 1940-46 I taught jp 
Middleton Camp School, which 
was being built prior to outbreak 
of war as a holiday camp fo 
Edinburgh children so thy 
classes could be brought out with 
their teachers for a term, |) 
miles from ;the city. With the 
outbreak of war in 1939, the 
completion of this camp in a 
beautiful estate on the Galashiels 
road to the Borders of Scotland 
was speeded up and in June 
1940 the first evacuees arrived 
and as an evacuation center the 
school served until evacuation 
ceased in 1944, We were lef 
then with the homeless children 
and children who would other. 
wise have been boarded out with 
foster parents or suffered jll- 
housing and malnutrition in the 
city. 


RURAL SCIENCE 


“During my 6 years at the 
Camp I attended Saturday and 
evening classes in the Edinburgh 
College of Agriculture and took 
Rural Science with the older 
boys and girls when they had 
charge of 52 plots of 30 x 9 feet, 
and orchard, hens, ducks, geese, 
pigs, and bees. The boys built 
the hen huts and equipment in 


the wood room and assisted with 
the building of the pig sty. The 
boys did all the boot repairing 
at the Camp. Boots had clogs 
standing up better to the rigors 
of country wear. 


“We were fortunate in having 
a headmaster who was intensely 
interested in this Rural School 
Project and who throughout was 
a Dominie who gave the children 
the motto — ‘Always my best.’” 
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MEMORIAL ... 


california School People 
Recently Deceased 


parton L. Webb 


Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara 


FTER leaving the highway near the 

A town of Auberry, California, my wife 
and I had driven about two miles, when 
rather suddenly there came into view, Sierra 
Union High School, nestled high among the 
foothills of the Sierra, one of the most 
peautiful school buildings I have ever seen. 
A low fence enclosed well-kept green lawns 
bordered by rose bushes in full bloom. 

The shadows of late afternoon, one day 
iast May, were lengthening as we opened 
the gate and walked between the roses up 
to the attractive front entrance made of 
native stone. We found the full-length 
slass doors unlocked and we entered into 
that hush and quiet peculiar to school build- 
ings recently emptied. We turned to the 
right into the Principal's Office. I sat in 
his chair. We handled the familiar objects 
on his desk. There was his signature on a 
letter. He seemed very close and near to us. 

We heard footsteps down the hall, and 
when we stepped out of the office we saw 
an old man in rough clothes wearing an old 
felt hat approaching. As he came near he 
raised his hat and said quietly, “You came 
to see the building? I am the custodian. 
Follow me.” We did, through clean, well- 
kept classrooms, well-supplied with modern 
equipment, and each room done in a dif- 
ferent color scheme. In every room the 
students could lift their eyes to the hills 
through windows that reached almost from 
floor to ceiling. The gaily-painted classroom 
doors opened into an outside corridor that 
enclosed a memorial court carpeted with 
green lawns, 

Our guide often paused to point out some 
especially interesting feature or equipment, 
or to comment favorably on some teacher's 
work. It was very evident that his was no 
ordinary interest and pride in this school, 
but he spoke always in a quiet, subdued 
manner more appropriate for a shrine or 
church than for a school. 

He had shown us the equipment on the 
stage and we turned to face the empty 
auditorium which also served as a basketball 
court. The old custodian, after a moment, 
said in an unsteady voice, “You'll excuse 
me if I am inhospitable today. We have 
had a terrible loss this week. Our principal, 
Mr. Barton L. Webb, passed away last 
Sunday afternoon.” 

He stopped and leaned against the wall. 
After a moment of silence when we told 
him that Barton was our brother-in-law his 
courage seemed to rise with the discovery 
of sorrow more poignant than his own. His 
tears and words of praise flowed freely. 

“Oh! You knew him, then?” Yes, we 
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knew him. I knew him first as a junior in 
the Rural High School at Cullison, Kansas, 
of which I was principal. A few miles dis- 
tant was the farm on which he was born 
and grew to manhood. I watched his 
advance as a student in Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, and how he gained 
the appointment as assistant instructor in 
physics. 

I worked with him later as a graduate 
student at Stanford University, where he 
received the Master of Arts Degree, and 
knew of his advanced work at University 
of California. He did his first teaching at 
Burdett, Kansas, and on coming to Califor- 
nia in 1928 he was head of the science 
department and principal of the evening 
school at Centerville for 15 years. He then 
served as principal of Bret Harte High 
School at Angels Camp for two years before 
going to High 
principal. 


Sierra Union School as 

Oh, yes! I knew him weli, as the young 
college graduate who, with the ink hardly 
dry on his diploma, came to claim his high 
school sweetheart, my sister Marjorie, as his 
bride. He could carve the turkey on Thanks- 
giving and Christmas better than I, and his 
generous helpings were always a joy to those 
about the table. 

“He always took me to every game,” the 
old man was saying, “and when I was with 
the Webbs my money was never any good.” 
Yes, that was him, always generous not only 


with his old custodian, but with everybody 
he knew. As generous a spirit in every 
attitude of life as I have ever known. “The 
boys always seemed to play their best when 
Mr. Webb was on the sidelines.” 

The old man’s voice came back. Yes, 
they would, not because he would say any- 
thing if they did not, but he expected their 
best. He always gave his best as an athlete 
and in the game of life. If a thing was 
worth doing it was worth doing with all 
his might. His was the strenuous life. 

“We had big plans, Mr. Webb and-I did, 
for this school.” I could hear his voice. 
“We were going to build on to the shops 
Plans for the future, yes, 
he would have plans, for he was a builder 


for one thing.” 


finding his materials in the lives of boys and 
girls. “But now,” the voice dropped again, 
“he is gone.” 

After a 


then?” 


moment, .“You were at the 
“Yes, we were at both 
At the one at Clovis, 30 miles 
away, we heard the high school glee club 
singing hymns, the president of the student 
body speak for his school, and a junior girl 
read her expression of appreciation at the 
We the 


students silently file by to pay their last 


funeral, 
funerals. 


request of her classmates. saw 
respects to their principal and then get in 
their school busses to return to their school. 
The next day, with many friends, we saw 
our brother lying before the altar in the 
beautiful Christian Church in San Jose, a 
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LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by Ferris, Keener, and Giddings, writes the chairman of an English 
committee representing 267 evaluations. This committee reported: 


“Listed among the strong points of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 
are: consistent review of principles and constructions; excellent final review 
and tests; abundant drill; many tests by which the student can measure 
progress; excellent proportions for oral expression, written expression, 
listening experiences, technical grammar. . . No book was a close second. .” 


Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL 
ENGLISH in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, and cities and counties from 
coast to coast, all in slightly more than a year of publication. 


Grade 3, $1.04; Grade 4, $1.12; Grade 5, $1.16; Grade 6, $1.20; Grades 7-8, $1.28 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS, ANSWER BOOKS, PUPILS’ NOTEBOOKS 


LAIDLAW 


BROTHERS 


609 Mission Street, SAN Francisco 5 





Ben S. Millikan 


2400 Monterey Rd. 
San Marino, California 


Representing 


THE MANUAL ARTS 
PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 
Publishers of 


TEACHING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS (1946 Edition) / 
by Emanuel E, Ericson, Professo 
of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara 
College 
PLANNING YOUR HOME 
by Emanuel E. Ericson, Professor 
of Industrial Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara 
College, and Roy L. Soules, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education 
and Industrial Arts, Santa Bar- 
bara, California .................... 2.60 
TABLES OF FOOD VALUES 
by Alice V. Bradley, Professor of 
Home Economics, University of 
California, Santa Barbara Col- 
INI a seed eZ ae 3.50 
CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
(Revised 1946) 
by Ada Kennedy, Director of Pasa- 
dena Consumer Information Cen- 
ter, Pasadena, California, and 
Cora B, Vaughn, Guidance Di- 
rector and Instructor, Burbank 





Senior High School, Burbank, 

I oo $2.00 
ELEMENTARY FORGE 
PRACTICE 


by Robert H. Harcourt, Late — Me. 
chanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Stanford University, Cali. 
|) schneceaatetenseamaeanee $2.00 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
PROBLEMS (1946 Edition) 
by Edward Berg and Emil Kron- 
quist 
BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
by Charles A, Bennett................ $ .68 
HISTORY OF MANUAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
by Charles A. Bennett: 
Vol. I— Up to 1870........... $5.00 
Vol. II — 1870-1917 
INDUSTRIAL-ARTS 
ELECTRICITY 
by Lush and Engle 
BASIC BENCH-METAL 
PRACTICE 
by Giachino and Feirer.............. $1.84 
SHEET-METAL PATTERN 
DRAFTING AND SHOP 


PROBLEMS 

by James S. Daugherty.............. $2.00 
THE PRACTICE OF PRINTING 

by Raiph W. Polk.....:............<. $2.25 
ELEMENTARY PLATEN 
PRESSWORK 

by Ralph W. Polk........................$1.75 
CARPENTRY 

by Ira S. Griffith and 

Wie as NI aces seencocsscescenssascones $2.00 


WOODWORK FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
by Ira S. Griffith and 


i i acces cose ceca suse $2.68 
WOODWORKING WORKBOOK 
by Nichols and Stiles.................$ .56 


MEAL PLANNING AND 
TABLE SERVICE 

by N. Beth Batlev................<... $2.50 
THE TABLE GRACES 
by N. Beth Bailey McLean........ 








church which, as a deacon and elder, he 
had helped to build. 

On the way back to the car our friend 
stopped, took out his pocket knife and cut 
a bouquet of his most beautiful roses. 
“Here,” he said, “take these to Mrs. Webb 
and that fine son of hers. A mighty fine 
boy he is. Mr. Webb liked roses.” As we 
drove away we saw the old mountaineer 
disappear through the glass doors into his 
beloved school. 


E drove down from the hills silent in 

thought. Perhaps there is even a 
greater need than the need for more teachers 
in this country. As desperate and tragic as 
this need has become, still the greater need 
is for better teachers, men and women who 
exemplify in their own lives the ideals of 
the profession. I never realized that a 
school man could live so deeply in the 
hearts of his students and the people of his 
community as Barton did. Our minds 
turned to the lines in Whittier’s Snow 
Bound and his Eternal Goodness: 


The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place, 

It’s warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 


A careless boy that might he seemed ; 
But at his desk he has the look 

And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 

In trained thought and lore of book. 
Large-brained, clear-eyed, of such as he 


Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 
* * oe * 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my loved ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


Maniue O’Connor 


Margaret Seberger, Director of Homemak- 
ing, Monrovia City Schools 


N December 8, Mrs. Mamie O'Connor, 

nurse inspector for the Monrovia City 
Schools for the past 22 years, passed away 
at her home in Monrovia. 

Born in Wisconsin, a teacher for several 
years in the public schools of her native 
State, a graduate registered nurse since the 
completion of her training in St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Milwaukee, and a private nurse 
for several years, Mrs. O’Connor began 
serving the local community through the 
Visiting Nurses Association. When the 
services of this organization were taken 
over by the Los Angeles County Health 
Department, Mrs. O'Connor served with 
the county in various capacities. In 1924 
she joined the staff of the Monrovia City 
Schools as school nurse. Mrs. O°Connor 
was an active member of the recently organ- 
ized Los Angeles County Association of 
School Nurses. 

Keenly alert to scientific progress, thor- 
ough in planning, and efficient in perform- 


ance, Mrs. O'Connor went about her pro- 
fessional duties from school to schoo} and 
from home to home, in a quiet and digni. 
fied manner. Local welfare Organizations 
and service clubs looked to her for recom: 
mendation of cases whom they could assist 
with professional services or with material 
goods. 

Her effort in defense and war work Was 
at once inspiring and comforting. He, 
class instruction in First Aid was attended 
by every teacher in the school district, 
Thousands of gauze compresses and cotton 
swabs were made by the school children: 
this was her method of impressing the need 
for utmost cleanliness, and it was her means 
of providing for every child an Opportunity 
to participate in the preparation for emer. 
gency. 

Interested greatly in the child who was 
not making the expected progress in his 
school work, she made every effort to have 
physical defects corrected or to help the 
child to adjust himself happily to irreparable 
conditions. 

Gracious in her dealings with everyone 
whom she contacted, hers was the great 
achievement of consideration always for the 
other fellow. Such graciousness bespeaks 
the virtue of true humility — humility prop. 
erly associated with the attributes of quiet 
assurance and dignity. With it all, she 
spread sunshine everywhere she went. 

Hers was a life of loyalty to her God— 
through worship in her church and through 
faithful service in her home, in the schools, 
and in the community. 

The journey would be bleak without her 

Were it not for verdant shine 

Of her thoughts and deeds of kindness 
Strewn along life’s highway line. 


Helen Mildred Owen, editor of The 
Instructor and since 1941 also president of 
the company founded by her father, died 
October 14, 1946, at her home in Dansville, 
New York. She was active in educational, 
civic, and other organizations and some 
years ago served as president of Educational 
Press Association of America, succeeding 
Roy W. Cloud. The Instructor magazine 
has been widely and favorably known 
among California school-people and nation 
ally, for many, many years. Miss Owen 
had a host of friends in California. 


E. Ernest Harwood 
By Matilda Harwood Moore, La Crescenta 


EATH came very suddenly to Ernest 
Harwood on October 4, 1946. While 
fishing at Lake Gregory his boat capsized 
and he drowned while swimming to shore. 
His passing came as a shock to his family 
and friends, for he had always been an 
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under the sun and the stars. 

For many years he was active in educa- 
tional work in California, at one time serv: 
ing as secretary of CTA Southern Section. 
He was principal in Glendale schools in 
the earlier years of his career; and later 
served as superintendent of schools at Eagle 
Rock, Hérmosa Beach, and Calexico. More 
recently he was associated with the Tustin 
and Pasadena schools. 

The last two years he retired from active 
teaching service, but kept in touch with the 
youth of his own community in local 
organizations. 


Ernest was a vital person and possessed 
a joy for living and appreciation for life 
which few people know. 

“Somewhere beyond this earthly scene 

A greater beauty lies 

A land not limited to mountain peaks 
Or shorelines or to skies. 

But there a boundless land of dreams 
Surpasses all we know; 

Where God will take us by the hand 
And all His wonders show.” 


* <« @ 


George E. Lunt, who retired in 1943 
from his position as supervisor of health 
and physical education, Riverside County 
Schools, after 22 years of faithful service, 
recently died, after long illness, in River- 
side community hospital. He came to the 
United States as a lad from Seaforth, Eng- 
land. He was widely-known throughout 
Southern California as a public-spirited citi- 
zen and active professional worker. 


* * % 


Alfred Harrell, Kern County superintend- 
ent of schools for the term beginning 1886, 
died in December 1946. Through his long 
and public-spirited life he was generous in 
his support of education. Leo B. Hart paid 
tribute to his memory in a recent issue of 
Kern County School Bulletin. 


* % x 


(TA HONOR SCHOOLS 
100% ENROLLMENTS FOR 1947 


Northern Section 


Glenn County — Butte City, Calumet, 
Chrome, Codora, Elk Creek union, Fruto, 
German, Glenn, Hamilton union, Kanawha, 
Lake, McIntosh, Ord, Plaza. Supervision 
and County Superintendent of Schools 
Office. Hamilton union high. 


Sutter County — Sutter high. 


Yolo County — Davis, Cacheville, Dunni- 
gan, Washington, Winters, Woodland 
Prairie, Laugenour, Grafton, Freemont, 
Davis high, Winters high. — E. P. Mapes. 
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Central Section 


Fresno City— Jane Adams, Morris E. 
Dailey, Benjamin Franklin, Emerson, T. L. 
Heaton, Jackson, John Muir, Chester Roweli, 
and Winchell elementary schools. — Fresno 
City Council of Education, Ray Franklin, 


treasurer. 
* * * 


Southern Section 

Imperial County — Brawley — Witter; 
Calipatria elementary schools; Heber; Im- 
perial — Lincoln; Jasper, North 
End, Seeley, Verde. 

Inyo County — Bishop union elementary, 
Owens Valley high. 

Los Angeles County — Baldwin Park — 
Central and Kenmore; Compton city ele- 
mentary schools; Garvey — Emerson; Glen- 
dora — Roosevelt; Inglewood — Adminis- 
tration; Los Nietos, Palos Verdes Estates, 
Rosemead, San Marino, Temple. 


Lantana, 


Aihambra — Administration, Central, 
Garfield, Granada, Marengo, Marguerita, 
Park, Ramona, and Ynez. 

Beverly Hills — Beverly Vista, El Rodeo, 
Hawthorne, and Mann. 

Glendale — Balboa, Columbus, Edison, 
Field, Franklin, Jefferson, Keppel, La Cres- 
centa, Magnolia, Marshall, Montrose, Muir, 
White, and Home school. 


Monrovia — Administration, Canyon, 


Clifton, Huntington, Mayflower, Monroe, 
and Wild Rose. 

Pomona — Administration, High school, 
Emerson junior high, Alcott, Hamilton, 
Kauffman, Lincoln, Roosevelt, San Antonio, 
and Washington. 

Santa Monica — Franklin, 
Grant, Madison, Roosevelt, 
and Adams junior high. 

Orange County — Costa Mesa — Lind- 
bergh; Huntington Beach high, Loara, New- 
port Harbor high, Paularino, Tustin high. 

Anaheim — La 
and Washington. 

Santa Ana — Edison, Fremont, Hoover, 
Jefferson, McKinley and Muir. 

Riverside County — Banning — Williams 
Street; Coachella, Hemet elementary, Indio, 
Little Lake, Thermal. 

San Bernardino County — Adelanto, Am- 
boy, Barstow elementary, Camp Baldy, 
Kelso, San Salvador. 

Chino — Vocational high, Upper Pri- 
mary, Lower Primary, Grammar. 

San Bernardino City — Marshall, 
calf, Mount Vernon. 

Santa Barbara County — Los 
Montecito union. 

Santa Barbara City — Franklin, Garfield, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Peabody. 

Santa Maria — Cook, Cypress, El Camino, 
Fairlawn, Main, Orange. 

Ventura County — Nordhoff union high, 
Oxnard union high. 


Garfield, 
Washington, 


Palma, Lincoln, Mann, 
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Sound - - - Colorful - - - Effective 


All-American! 


From Colony To World Power 


By William A. Hamm. A thorough revision of the author’s 
popular The American People, for the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Half of the book is devoted to a detailed 
study of America’s foreign and domestic problems from 
1865 on. New chapters on Latin America, World War II, 


and the United Nations. 


The American Story 
By Ruth Wood Gavian and William A. Hamm. 


A dynamic presentation of history from colonial 
times to the present — a vital, easy-to-read story 
for senior high schools. Over 300 superb illustra- 


tions. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street - 


- - San Francisco 5 










New Books 


Members of California Teachers 
Association are cordially invited to 
contribute notes and comment 


JUVENILES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


HEAT RANCHER, by Wil- 
liam Marshall Rush, will 
appeal to the older boys. Defi- 
nitely a Western, with an exem- 
plary hero, and abundant action, 
along with its capture of horse- 
thieves it amplifies its theme: the 
deep satisfaction to be obtained 
by the man who likes and under- 
stands ranching. Emery Frazier, 
his friends and his enemies make 
a good story. (Longmans, Green) 
FIRST STEPS IN COOKING, by Katha- 
rine Shepard, RN, in collaboration with 
Evelyn A. Ellis, BS. Cooking teachers will 
welcome a book that may be put into the 
hands of those who know nothing about 
cooking; for here are directions for the 
care of equipment, including, stoves and 
refrigerators, explanations of cooking terms 
and helpful hints regarding work habits 
and work plans. The 2000 graduates of the 
Household Nursing Association have been 
trained to carry out the principles and 
practices taught in this book. (Macmillan) 


MICHAEL’S VICTORY, by Clara Ingram 
Judson. Illustrated. Here is a compelling 


accurate historical detail, of an Irish fam- 
ily who fled from the potato famine of 
1854 to Defiance, Ohio, where Patrick 
O’Hara worked on the Toledo and Illinois 
railroad. His son Michael had to learn 
“to get along” with the “canal boys,” 
deadly rivals of railroad workers. The 
end-pieces are picture maps of railroad and 
canal. Americanization is wrought in the 
fibre of this valuable story. 
Mifflin) 


(Houghton 


MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE, 
The Story of Dolly Madison. by Helen 
Morgan. Illustrated. The name of Dolly 
Madison is associated with the gracious 
hospitality of the First Lady of the Land. 
Helen Morgan’s delightful story will appeal 
to girl readers and will carry with it an 
understanding of the history of the time 
seen through the home-life of the beautiful 
and serene Dolly Madison. Her sharing 
of the problems of the stirring early days 
of the War of 1812 is interestingly told. 
(Westminster) 


SEQUOYA, by Catherine Cate Coblentz. 
One of the most valuable and unusual of 
books for young people is Mrs. Coblentz’ 
Sequoya, a biography of the great man 
who put the Cherokee language into writ- 
ing and fused the eastern and western 
branches of his people into the Cherokee 
Nation. For older young people. (Long- 
mians) 


GOING ON SIXTEEN, Betty Cavanna. 
This is an ideal book for the dog-lover. 
Julie cares for the orphaned Sonny 
through a helpless and disconsolate puppy- 
hood. He becomes a beautiful collie. His 
owner, Philip Lonsdale, has him trained 
as a show dog. The danger of separation 








story, with live characters and a wealth of from Sonny always worries Julie, but 
ee re ere ane ae 
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A science program that carries over 
into pupils’ thinking and into more 
intelligent living. 








Scott, Foresman and Company 


1233 South Hope Street 
Los Angeles 15 
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California 


® Grades 1-3 


Look and Learn 
All Around Us 
How Do We Know 


i 
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® Grades 4-6 1 
Discovering Our World, 1 
Books 1, 2, and 3 i 
(1947 edition) ' 
® Grades 7-9 i 
Science Problems, \ 
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Books 1, 2, and 3 
(1946 printing) 
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A. H. Goddard - H. B. McAlliste1 
1 0.C. Keesey - E. B. Wickersham 
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Sonny himself settles that by refusin 

work for anyone but Julie, so she is ands 
how to train him. The steps in his train 
ing are interesting and instructive. (Wen 
minster Press) ' 









BIG TREE, by Mary and Conraq Buff 
The Buffs, whose Dash and Dart, the me 
of two fawns, is one of the most eXquisite 
things ever done for children, and Whose 
Kobi: A Boy of Switzerland, and Dancing 
Cloud, the Navajo Boy, are treasures, haye 
written and illustrated the story of We 
wona (7% x 11). Big Tree should appeal 
to all ages, from children to old folks, 
(The Viking Press) 
























TEACHERS! 


You Can Keep Thousands in Europe 
From Freezing! 















Here is your chance to help the 
needy school children and their par. 
ents and teachers in war-torn lib. 
erated countries. Here is a project 
that you and your pupils can start 
now. 

























Project: To collect, pack and send 
a box or carton of clothing to the 
nearest address below. 
















1. Ask your pupils to bring to 
school clean, usable garments, — 
men’s, women’s children’s. 










2. Clothing should be repaired, 
patched, mended, and good for at 
least 3 months’ wear. 




















3. Used shoes in good repair are 
especially important. 







4. Style of garments is of no con 
sequence. Attics are full of warm 
used clothes that may be years old, 
but have lots of wear in them. 





5. Make it a classroom project to 
pack boxes or cartons, fasten securely, 
and ship as shown below. 


6. Send prepaid by Freight or 
Railway Express — whichever costs 
less. 


Start Your Box Collection Today! 


HELP THE NEEDY THIS 
WINTER 


Through American Friends Service 
Committee, AFSC 


AFSC Clothing Com (S) 
Kendo Club, 1212 King Street, 
Seattle 44, Washington 

If you wish further informa- 
tion on needy countries write 
the American Friends Service 
Committee at the above address. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN 


1947 


AVAILABILITY, COSTS, AND PRICES 


A Statement By The California Bookmen's Association 


URING the war, the Ameri- 

can people nobly demon- 
strated that if they were given 
the facts concerning the need for 
rationing, shortages, inconven- 
‘ences and deprivations, they 
would respond with understand- 
ing patience. 


Both as individuals and as an 
Association, the members of Cali- 
fornia Bookmen’s Association 
have tried to keep the school- 
people of the State informed of 
conditions in the textbook in- 
dustry. School-people have re- 
sponded with a helpful, patient 
understanding that has been most 
gratifying to the bookmen and to 
their publishers. 


In an article published in 
Sierra Educational News, Janu- 
ary, 1946, California Bookmen’s 
Association presented some of 
the reasons for textbook short- 
ages and delayed deliveries, and 
warned that such shortages would 
likely continue throughout 1946. 
This warning proved to be well- 


founded. 


The California Bookmen are 
proud of the fine spirit of 
friendly, professional coopera- 
tion that exists between Califor- 
nia educators and the bookmen. 
Since both have the welfare of 
California education at heart, it 
is not only fitting, but a duty, for 
the Association to give informa- 
tion and its considered judgment 
on the textbook situation for the 


information of California edu- 
cators. 


The same warning is issued 
again: 

TEXTBOOKS WILL CONTINUE TO 
BE SCARCE IN 1947! : 


Some school officials, knowing 
that governmental restrictions on 
the production and sale of paper 
moved, have seriously asked, 
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and book-cloth have been re- 
“Why continued shortages of 
textbooks?” A quick answer 
would be, “For the same reason 
new automobiles, bed-sheets, 
candy-bars and soap-flakes are 


scarce — shortages of materials, 
machines and manpower.” 
But let us be a bit more spe- 


cific in a discussion of these 
shortages: 

SHORTAGES 

Paper. The supply of white paper 


from which books are made is limited 
and will probably continue to be in- 
adequate for some time to come. Al- 
though OPA rationing has been removed, 
the paper manufacturers have instituted 





NEW READING READINESS AND 
PREPRIMER PROGRAM 


— with many features totally new in beginning reading 


For the First Time , 


— THE REBUS is used in basic pre- 
primers 
—TEXTFILMS are offered as a 


teaching aid in a basic reading 
program 


— TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS are 


provided — one for the superior, 
one for the average, and one for 
the slow groups 


— BIG PICTURES, used with the 


Wall Chart, make possible the 
building of a variety of stories 


Once again the ALIcE AND Jerry Books mark a new era in reading! 
Write us for complete information 
Representatives: ELLIOTT R. DONALDS, Box 355, Menlo Park, Calif.; 
NED W. HILL, 2210 Hollister Terrace, Glendale 6, Calif. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. ¥. 
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a sort of rationing of their own. The 
typical publisher receives from the mill 
approximately 75 % of the amount of 
paper which he used in 1942. Even so, 
as late as December, 1946, paper-mills 
would not accept orders more than 4 
weeks in adavnce, nor for more than 1/12 
of the annual business. Nor would they 
guarantee any delivery date, nor delivery 
of the weight, size and quality of the 
paper ordered! 

The supply of paper-pulp continues fo 
be restricted. The lack of workers in 
the woods has limited the local supply. 
Imported pulp— available only “at a 
price” — has been used largely by the 
rayon industry and for the making of 
higher grade papers than are used in 
textbooks. 

The demand for white paper has in- 
creased materially. It is estimated that 
the demand for books of all kinds in 1946 
was 3 times the 1943 volume of pro- 
duction. They weren’t all made, but the 
demand was there, and textbooks had to 
compete with books for the general 
reader for what paper was available. 

Witness, too, the numbers of new mag- 
azines that have appeared, and the in- 
creased size of the well-known ones — 
to say nothing of the increase in circu- 
lars and brochures advertising all sorts 
of post-war products. Several magazine 
publishers, in order to protect their prod- 
ucts, purchased outright certain paper- 


Reading Level: 4th grade. 


San Francisco - 








mills that had been supplying a consid- 
erable quantity of paper to the text- 
book publishers. 

Cloth and board. Both binder’s board 
and book-cloth for covers have been 
scarce. During the summer of 1946, book- 
cloths were more difficult to obtain than 
at any time during this period of short- 
ages. Certain grades of book-cloth were 
not made in quantity —at least during 
the first half of 1946 — possibly because 
other cotton products offered a more at- 
tractive profit margin under price con- 
trols. 

Press time. Very few publishers own 
their own presses, hence, books are 
printed in commercial printeries. A pub- 
lisher must reserve press time often 6 
to 8 months in advance. If his page 
plates, and the paper he has managed 
to buy, are not there at the appointed 
time, he loses his time to someone else. 
If there are press break-downs, power 
shortages, etc., he may find he has only 
60,000 copies printed instead of the 
100,000 he had hoped for. This same 
type of scheduling applies to most of 
the processes in textbook manufacture. 

Binding. Although lack of available 
press-time has been a serious bottleneck 
in the production of textbooks, lack of 
bindery production seems to have been 
a more serious one. The unavailability 
of new machinery, and repair parts for 
old machines, has been severely felt in 


The Reading-Motivated Series — 


THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


HEFFERNAN - CRENSHAW - MERRITT 
A new title following the plan of organization which proved 


effective in the popular reader, DESERT TREASURE: 


Interest Level: 7th and 8th grades. 

First Part: a fast-moving story of adventure, exciting enough 
to capture the slow reader’s interest; and easy enough 
to permit him to read with facility. 

Second Part: short interesting factual chapters correlated 
with the story material — interest aroused in the story 
carries over to the factual material so that pupils learn 
to read for information also. 

Work Plans for both sections. 

In addition to its effectiveness as a remedial reader, THE ADVENTURES 

OF CANOLLES has the added value of serving as a history-readiness reader. 


Interest in the adventure story, with its background of the American War for 
Independence, motivates further study of American history. 


List Price. $1.52 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


- California 


the binding industry. So has the lack of 
labor, and, as was pointed out above, the 
shortages of cloth and board, ’ 

Labor. The shortage of efficien 
and unskilled labor in all fe] 
well known as to require no 
on its effect in the textbook 
Binderies have employed Considerable 
unskilled labor, but, under war-time wa 
ceilings, this class of labor found an 
remuneration elsewhere and has heen 
slow to return. 

Machines. The scarcity of new m 
chinery, and of repair-parts for old ma. 
chines, is so. well known as to need - 
comment. We are told, moreover, thy 
many of the heavy castings for printing 
machinery must “age” for weeks, if no 
months, before they may be machina 
into usable condition. 

School enrollments. School enrollmens 
do not affect the manufacture of tey. 
books, but increased enrollments ce. 
tainly do affect the availability of tey. 
books. The result is particularly eviden 
in the college level, where the most acu: 
shortage of textbooks exists. California 
educators are acutely aware of increases 
in school population. These increase 
will continue for several years to come, 
Not only will these additional students 
need textbooks, but many schools that 
had postponed changing textbooks dur. 
ing the war years—lest they k 
“caught” with out-of-date, or war-dated 
books — find their old books utterly 
worn out and are in the market for tr. 
placement texts. 

Shortage of books. Under ordinay 
conditions, textbooks are manufactured 
in the spring, and delivered to schooks 
in July, August and September. But 
as was pointed out above, manufacturing 
conditions have been such that books had 
to be made whenever possible, and o 
ders filled as stock came from th 
presses. One compilation showed that 
as of September 7, 1946, publishers o 
books for elementary and high schoo 
had unfilled orders amounting to about 
12% % of the usual number of books 
furnished to those schools by that date. 
College orders unfilled totaled over 25% 
of the number of books shipped 
colleges in 1945! By November, the 

publishers had been able to suppl 
about 40 % of these shortages. Never 
theless, in December, 1946, textbook 
publishers were sfill using paper, prés 
time and facilities to manufacture books 
ordered for the school year 19464 
when they should have started building 
up inventories for the next school yea 

What the Publishers Did. Early ls 
year, the publishers foresaw a sevét 
shortage of books by September. At tht 
request of American Textbook Publishes 
Institute, the Civilian Production Admit 
istration studied the problem, agreed thi! 
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tages were imminent, but concluded 
= the solution of that particular prob- 
- would create additional problems for 
m whole publishing industry, and de- 
cided to take no official action. . 

The publishers, however, used their 
ingenuitys their skill, and their best ef- 
forts to provide the needed textbooks. 
They: 1) got paper and press-time 
wherever and whenever possible ; 2) di- 
verted paper from general lists to col- 
lege textbooks; 3) postponed new and 
revised editions; 4) discontinued obso- 
lete and slow-moving titles. 

The result was that despite shortages, 
difficulties, and delays, more textbooks 
were printed and delivered to schools in 
1946 than ever before. 


California Textbooks 


State Superintendent Simpson, in an 
article in California Schools for October, 
1946, has given a picture of the shortage 
and production problem as it affects the 
Statesupplied books for elementary 
schools for the year 1947-48. We com- 
mend his article to you, also, as an ex- 
cellent presentation of some of the 
problems that have affected, and still 
affect, the entire textbook industry. 


Textbook Costs and Prices 


The cost of the manufacture of text- 
books has increased appreciably. Text- 
books vary in the details and expense of 
manufacture, but the following generali- 
ties may be of interest: 

American Book Publishers Council re- 
ported the costs of production, between 
January, 1941, and April, 1946, had in- 
creased approximately as follows: 
Linotype composition 
Electrotype plates 
Printing 
Binding 

The above figures, be it noted, were 
compiled before the lifting of wage and 
price controls last summer. 


We are informed that book cloth that 
used to cost 24 to 26 cents per yard in- 
creased to 38 cents in February, 1946 
and was quoted at 51 cents per yard as 
of January 1, 1947, Paper that used to 
sll for $4.30 to $4.40 per hundred 
pounds was quoted in January, 1947, at 
$7.75 to $10.30 per hundred pounds. 

It is impossible for a textbook pub- 
lisher to adjust his selling price to re- 
flect every fluctuation in the cost of each 
process of manufacture. Selling prices 
must be on a long term basis. Some of 
the cost increases undoubtedly are of a 
lemporary nature and publishers hope to 
absorb them. It is apparent, however, 
that other cost increases are of a fixed 
nature and will have to be covered by 
mcreased selling prices. 
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The increased selling price of text- 
books, as of January 1, 1946, represented 
less than 15 % of the increased cost of 
production. As of the writing of this ar- 
ticle, selling prices of textbooks are 
30-35 % greater than those of January, 
1942, with the probability that further 
increases in selling prices may be ex- 
pected during the first half of 1947. 

School authorities may be assured that 
competition will cause publishers to ab- 
sorb as much of the rising costs of pro- 
duction as is possible. Competition in 
the textbook field always has been keen, 
with the result that prices have been 


kept amazingly low in comparison with 
other types of publications. 


In Summary 


The textbook picture for 1947-48 may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. There will not be enough textbooks 
available to fill all school needs. 

2. Shortages of books, delays in de- 
liveries, and increases in selling prices 
have resulted from conditions beyond the 
publishers’ best efforts to prevent. 

3. Books probably will cost 40 % more 
than in 1942. Textbook budgets should 
be increased accordingly, with due 


Thomas A. Edison Centennial 


In fitting recognition of the genius of Thomas A. 
Edison, the nation joins on February 11 in a Cen- 
tennial Observance, marking the 100th birthday 
anniversary of this great American. 


The world of education particularly is indebted to 
Edison for his many inventions and scientific 
discoveries. Learning has been facilitated and 
augmented due to the incandescent light, the motion 
picture, the phonograph and radio, and many other 
wonders that he bestowed upon the world. 


For these ... and countless other achievements... 
humanity will always owe an unpayable debt to 


Thomas A. Edison. 


* 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


1355 Market Street 


San Francisco 3 








allowances made for increases in enroll- 
ments. 


4. Schools should place their orders for 
books well in advance of the date books 
will be needed. 


HE textbook publishers, and particu- 

larly their representatives in Califor- 
nia Bookmen’s Association, appreciate 
the patience and the understanding of 
the teachers and school administrators 
in California and have pledged them- 
selves anew to exert their best efforts to- 
ward supplying the books needed by our 
youth in 1947, and at as reasonable 
prices as conditions will permit. 





Schoolbooks for the Philippines 


ISCARDED and superseded textbooks 

are brought out of storage and 
given a new lease on life, as California 
schools cooperate in a drive sponsored 
by State Department of Education and 
American Red Cross to recruit 250,000 
textbooks for use in Philippine schovls. 


Seriously handicapped since the war. 
Philippine government and school offi- 
cials appealed to the United States for 
assistance in furnishing books on the 
elementary and high school levels. Roy 
E. Simpson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has urged all public 
schools to donate unused books in good 
condition, 


Junior Red Cross serves as agent for 
collecting and shipping books. Funds 
have been made available from National 
Children’s Fund, according to announce- 
ment by Louis H. Carlson, 
Junior Red Cross Pacific Area. 


director, 





Elementary School Buildings 


FUTURE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDING TRENDS 
By Dan Cappa, Teacher, Pittsburg Junior High, Contra Costa County 


HE post-war period will soon 

see a considerable school 
building boom, to which 3 impor- 
tant factors will contribute. 
These are: 


1. The beginning of postponed 
construction. 


2. The shifting of population 
during the war years. 


3. The stepping-up of the 
birth-rate. 


Never before have boards of education 
been confronted with greater obligations 
than those connected with today’s plan- 
ning of tomorrow’s elementary schools. 
A recent national educational magazine 
reports that the American people need 
to spend over 1 1/3 billion dollars a year 
for the next decade if adequate school 
buildings and equipment are to be pro- 
vided. 

Many school districts interested in ex- 
panding their plant facilities have made 
surveys in order fo determine the type of 
buildings that will be erected. The writ- 
er’s interest in the subject of elementary 
school buildings stems from a completed 
research project in the graduate field. 

The main purpose of public education 
is the development of the individual so 
that he may live successfully in a demo- 





| A New Way to Teach Typing 


means of applications! 





New York CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


Typing for Business is the first typing text to use (1) a 5-assignment, skill- 
building cycle culminating in quantity production in every fifth assign- 
ment; (2) business material — letters, reports, forms, and so on — for all 
speed-building copy, timed writings, and production assignments; and | 
(3) the Horn-Peterson list of most-used business words. 


Five books comprise the Typing for Business series; One-Year Course, 
Advanced Course, Two-Year Course, 80 Lessons | 


evening), and a special edition, Typing for Business and Personal Use. 
| Examine the text of your choice. Write our nearest office. 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


San FRANCISCO 
LonpoN 


| By BLANCHARD anp SMITH 

Typing for Business gives you a new way to teach typing. Applications are 
introduced almost immediately without in any way interfering with the 
development of basic typing skill; in fact, basic skill is developed by 
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cratic society. The school-building jg only 
one of the numerous agencies contribut. 
ing to this process of education. While 
bricks and concrete will not make q 
school, the building nevertheless wil] be 
an important factor in determining the 
effectiveness of learning. Education cap 
not be adequate unless school-buildings 
are designed to fit the type of school 
organization desired. The best school. 
building is designed functionally; i 
translates the educational organization 
into a workable program. 

Since 1900 there has been a rapid 
change away from a formal type of edy. 
cation to one where the activity-program 
has been given much attention. Physical 
education, hand-work, visual education, 
and the project methods of teaching have 
made it necessary to provide rooms and 
equipment especially adapted to the 
pupils needs. 

The future elementary school will need 
to be flexible. It must be built to fit a 
program of learning that is in keeping 
with the seven cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation. 


The common trends of the elementary 
school of tomorrow are: 


1. The building will not be erected as 
a permanent monument. It will be con- 
structed inexpensively (not cheaply) and 
designed artistically. It will be planned 
so adjustments can be made to the chang- 
ing educational philosophy. 

2. The school-plant of tomorrow will 
become the community-center and it will 
be used in the evenings by adults for 
recreational and educational purposes. 

3. Plastics, materials for sound-proo- 
ing, plywood, and light metals may be 
included in the construction units. 

4. Adjacent playground space will be 
spacious. Rainy-day play space will be 
provided. 

5. Preschool facilities will be included. 

6. The classrooms will be larger in 
size to provide for greater activity. Pupils 
work-counters, shelves, drawers, sink, 
lockers or ventilated built-in cloakrooms, 
supply-closets, and globes in addition to 
maps will be furnished. There will be 
less chalkboard space and more display 
space. Pleasant color-schemes_ will he 
seen. 


7. Classrooms will be adapted to the 
subject taught. Science and art will call 
for special rooms. 

8. Audio-visual facilities will be pre 
vided in the classroom. 
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9, Work-rooms for special projects will 
hecome standard. 

10. Every elementary school will have 
a library for a central collection of chil- 
dren’s literature, in addition to shelves of 
supplementary material in each class- 
room. 

1]. A large lunch-room, with kitchen 
facilities and all necessary equipment, 
will be included. 

12. The auditorium (which may be 
combined with the lunchroom) will have 
have adequate stage facilities and dress- 
ing-rooms. This unit will have a room 
for screen and sound equipment, and 
projection requirements will be included. 


13. The complete elementary building 
will have a large playroom (perhaps 
two) with showers. 

14. The health and nurse’s room will 
be enlarged. 

15. Conveniently located sanitary facil- 
ities will become standard. 

16. A teachers work-room will become 
standard. It will include a professional 
library, sink, cabinets, wardrobe, and 
files. 

17. Counseling and conference rooms 
will be in evidence. 


18. Service rooms for the custodian 


will be added. 


19. Improved lighting and heating will 
be provided. 


HE writer realizes that the above 

trends have not been fully attained. 
However, the tendency in these various 
directions may be detected by the student 
of education. Improvements will come in 
the elementary school plant as the knowl- 
edge of children’s needs in today’s com- 
plex society increases. 


* * * 


World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession 


Preparatory Commission 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW, Washington 6, 
DC, USA 
Members of the Commission 
F,L, Schlagle, Chairman Ralph Morley 
(National Education As- (National Union of 
sociation of the United Teachers of Eng- 
States) land and Wales) 
Luis Alverez Barret Henry Lester Smith 
(Mexican Teachers (World Faderation of 
Association) Education Associa- 
Thyra Andren tions) 
(Norway Elementary General Secretary: 
Teachers Association) William G. Carr 


WISS Secondary Schools Association, 
Luxembourg Teachers Union, Polish 
Teachers Union, and National Education 
Association of the United States, have rati- 
fied the Draft Constitution of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
Nine other national and 2 international 
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associations have written that membership 
in WOTP will be considered by their 
executive committees or similar bodies in 
the near future. 


ciation, 


Ratification of the Draft Constitution by 


6 more associations is necessary before 
WOTP can come into existence. 


Associa- 


tions are urged to act at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


Here in the United States, 1 local asso- 


1 educational society, 4 State 


associations and 50 individuals have ap- 


plied for membership in WOTP. 


Our Children, annual report of the pro- 
fession to the public, is a 16-page brochure 
issued by NEA and treating the following 
10 vital topics: 1. The World We Live In; 
2. The Kind of Citizens We Need; 3. The 
Kind of Citizens We Have; 4. Urgent 
Needs of the Educational Program; 5. The 
Kind of Teachers We Need; 6. The Van- 
ishing Teacher; 7. The Economic Status 
of the Teacher; 8. The Social Status of 
the Teacher; 9. The Professional Security 
of the Teacher; 10. Our Nation Can Afford 
Good Schools. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpfi ul 


Educational Films 


For projecting the proper size 
image on screen 

The diagram above shows sug- 

gested placement of chairs and 


projector in terms of screen 
width. 


For avoiding interference from 
light leaks 

At right is a suggested room 

rearrangement by which you 

might prevent light from shin- 

ing directly into students’ eyes 

or onto screen. 


Then here are three other tips 
you may find helpful, too— 


1. Securing cords along walls 
to prevent tripping. 

2. Setting up speaker in cor- 
ner to decrease echoes. 


3. Locating screen away 
from door to lessen disturb- 
ance from late arrivals. 


These suggestions are based 
upon recent professional studies 


eve LEVEL —> 


2!4 X SCREEN 
SOnoTn _— 


6 X SCREEN WIDTH 
Projection Hints for Users of 
Interested in presenting your classroom movies with the 


greatest possible visual effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save these diagrams. 


en 


of the classroom film and its 
use as an integral part of the 
regular school curriculum. For 
further suggestions, if inter- 
ested, you might get in touch 
with your local director of vis- 
ual education or with any of 
the companies now producing 
these classroom films. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


\ Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
- is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 








THE BEST REPORT-CARD 


Walter A. Jack, Superintendent, San Mateo City Elementary Schools 


ARENTS, teachers, principals, 

pupils, and the board of school 
trustees all are interested in the 
evaluation of the work of the 
pupils in schools. 


The appraisal of work per- 
formed under the jurisdiction of 
the schools forms a basis for 





Ready 
This Spring... 


Carleton-W illiams: 
Physies for the New Age 


This new high school physics text 
has a new approach in keeping 
with the age in which we live, 
teachable organization of subject 
matter, complete coverage of the 
fundamentals of physics, and em- 
phasis on the present-day appli- 
cations and latest developments 


in the field of physics. 


Smith-Vance: 
Science for Everyday Use 


A new basal ninth grade general 
science textbook. Includes ex- 
periments, demonstrations, activi- 
ties, and self-tests. Mastery Tests 
and Teacher's Handbook avail- 


able. 


Vance-Miller: 
Biology for You 


A new basal high school biology 
textbook with a thoroughly func 
tional approach. Lavishly _ illus- 
trated. 


furnished 


Examination 
upon request. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Chicago - Philadelphia - New York 


copies 
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judgment of the efficiency of all 
school personnel. 

The report-card is the medium 
of evaluation of the pupil’s prog- 
ress in his school work. There- 
fore, the responsibility of making 
report cards should be shared by 
all concerned. 

The following stages in the 
making and adopting of report- 
cards should guarantee that the 
cards are built upon a firm foun- 
dation of sound judgment, exer- 
cised after careful study and 
research by representatives of all 
groups involved. 

San Mateo has the proper or- 
ganizational structure to accom- 
plish the work of report-card 
making so that the card devel- 
oped should represent the best 
thinking of the community. 


The Organization 


The following groups are included in 
this organization: 

Teachers: 

The Superintendent’s Advisory Council 
is made up of classroom teachers. This 
council consists of a teacher representative 
from each school building, appointed by 
the president of the Grade Teachers Asso- 
ciation (all teachers in San Mateo Schools 
are eligible for membership in the Grade 
Teachers Association). This teacher-coun- 
cil meets with the Superintendent on call. 

Parents: 

The Parents Committee consists of one 
representative from each PTA in San Ma- 
teo, appointed by the PTA president. This 
group meets with the Superintendent each 
month, 

School Administrators: 

The principals from all schools meet 
with the Superintendent every two weeks. 

The Board of Trustees: 

The School Board meets regularly once 
each month with the Superintendent and 
is subject to the call of the President of 
the Board for special meetings. 


The Groups at Work 


The Study and Research Group will con- 
sist of a Teachers Committee composed of 
representatives from each school, appointed 
by the president of the Grade Teachers 
Association. 

A. Assignment (Given to Teachers Com- 
mittee by Superintendent). 

1. Develop a report-card that will evalu- 


ate clearly the work of pupils in San ¥ 
teo Schools. ” 
2. State clearly the purpose of the report 
card. Example: The purpose of thc 
report-card is to evaluate the work of the 
pupil in terms that can be understood by 
the pupil and by the parents, j 

B. Suggested Activities of the Committee 

1. Study report-cards now jn Use by 
other schools. ; 

2. Read current literature and educa. 
tional books on report-cards. 

3. Diseuss problems, trends, and types 
of marking systems. 

4. Study San Mateo marking systems, 
present and past. 

5. Diseuss weaknesses and good Points 
of San Mateo cards. 

6. Produce models of the best repor. 
cards possible as soon as possible, 

7. Deliver the cards to the Superinteng. 
ent’s office with bibliography, research 
and study materials to support your te. 
ommendations. 


Adoption or Rejection of 
the Report Cards 


A. The Superintendent will present the 
cards to the following groups for study 
and recommendations: 1. Principals; 2 
Parents Committee; 3. Board of Trustees, 

B. If endorsed by a majority vote of 3 
out of 4 of the groups mentioned (teach. 
ers, principals, parents, and the Board), 
and approved by the Superintendent of 
Schools, the card will be adopted. 

C. If rejected by a majority vote of any 
two groups, or vetoed by the Superintent- 
ent, the card shall be returned to the 
Teachers Committee with 
The Committee shall: 

1. Re-submit the changed or the original 
report-card to each and every group men 
tioned. 

2. If endorsed by 3 out of the 4 groups 
(teachers, principals, parents and _ the 
Board) it shall be adopted. If not, it shall 
be rejected. 

D. Use current cards until new ones 
can be adopted. 


recommenda 
tions. 


Advantages of Report Cards 
Democratically Formed 


A. Teachers Committee: 

1. Teachers bring ideas directly from 
the classroom. 

2. Teachers bring ideas from different 
school principals. 

3. Teachers bring advantages of experi: 
ence in marking, based upon reactions lo 
marks by pupils and parents. 

B. Parents Committee: 

1. Parents their viewpoints. 
thoughts, and reactions to marks. 

2. Parents have opportunity to study 
types of report-cards and follow the com 
mittee work of the teachers. 

3. Parents can endorse or reject the 


bring 
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5 Principals: 
"i Principals study work of report-card 
a it progresses. 
mmittee as } : 4 
_ Principals advise and consult with 
building representative on the com- 









each 


ittee. 
“" Principals discuss ecards at regular 


meetings with Superintendent. 
4, Principals endorse or reject the final 


















product. 
p. Board of Trustees: 

1. The Board studies work of report- 
card committee as it progresses. 

9, The Board adopts or rejects the final 
report-card, after a background of study. 









Result of Procedure 





A. Cards will be built on the firm foun- 
jation of research, study and sound judg- 
ment of all groups concerned. 

B. Good ideas from any person or group 
will pass inspection and study, and will 
be reflected in the cards. 

(. Poor ideas and hasty conclusions will 
be eliminated as a result of research and 












study. 

"D. The final product should be a report- 
card that represents the best efforts of a 
cross section of workers of the entire 
school district. 

Other communities can organize repre- 











sentatives of similar groups to build report- 
cards democratically. 

If the Superintendent or a small group 
should be able to devise a “better” card, 










the community, in all probability, would 
not appreciate it. 
A report-card developed by representa- 








tive groups of a particular community who 





are willing to work and study under pro- 





fessional supervision should develop into 


the best report-card for that particular 





community. 















James A. Joyce retired from Taft city 
school superintendency, Kern County, Jan- 
uary 7. He began his work there in 1921 
as superintendent of Conley elementary 
school district, and created for his com- 
munity one of the finest schools to be 
found anywhere. He has gone to his new 
home in Encinitas, San Diego County. 


















































NEA AT CINCINNATI 


The Representative Assembly of Na- 
tional Education Association will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6-11. One day 
will be devoted to meetings of Depart- 
ments. The housing conditions in Cin- 
cimnati do not permit holding of the 
larger type of national conventions which 
were held in pre-war days. 
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Far East Readers 


Short reviews of 3 new books in the Webster 
Far East Reader Series for elementary grades. 
These books, published in cooperation with 
Institute of Pacific Relations, were developed 
because of the interest in the Webster high 


school Far East Series, Webster Publishing 
Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 
3, Mo. 


Boys and Girls of the Orient, by Mar- 
guerite Ann Stewart. A Far East reader 
for 4th grade; clothbound, 8% x 5% 
inches; price $1.28. 

How children of 5 countries of the Far 
East— China, Japan, India, Java, and 
Soviet Asia — live, what holidays they ob- 
serve, what they think about, and what 
they do is told with factual accuracy in 
charming narrative style in this vital new 
reader. 

An American Boy Visits the Orient, by 
Sydney Greenbie. A Far East reader for 
oth grade; clothbound, 8% x 514 inches; 
price $1.28. 

Life in China, Japan, India, the East 
Indies, and Central Soviet Asia is viewed 
through the eyes of the American children 
who appreciate both the ways of the peo- 
ples in whose lands they are visiting and 
those of their own native United States. 

The Orient Past and Present, by Eliza- 
beth Seegar. A Far East reader for 6th 
grade; clothbound, 8% x 514 inches; price 
$1.28. 

Attractively illustrated, this book treats 
of the development of these countries to 
the present time, discussing the origin of 
their governmental and religious trends, 
showing the ideas and ideals of the people, 







and giving especially fine consideration to 
the recent and current problems of these 
countries. 


Save-the-Redwoods League 


HE League expresses the hope that this 

year will mark the completion of the 
program for the establishment of National 
Tribute Grove of ever-living Redwoods in 
honor of those who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in World War 
2. This preservation program is carried 
on in collaboration with Garden Club of 
America and California State Park Com- 
mission. National Tribute Grove is in 
Smith River and Mill Creek region, Del 
Norte County. 


Urging preservation of the finest Red- 
wood forests in California not yet in pub- 
lic keeping, Save-the-Redwoods League is 
emphasizing the importance of rescuing 
the famous Avenue of the Giants before it 
is too late. Directly in the path of lumber- 
ing operations, Avenue of the Giants 
forest, along the Redwood Highway in the 
Eel River region, Humboldt County, is 
regarded as one of the world’s magnificent 
primeval forests. Tallest of all trees, many 
redwoods are 350 feet tall and 2000 years 
old. 

Contributions for National Tribute 
Grove and for preservation of Avenue of 
the Giants forest are made through: 
Treasurer, Save-the-Redwoods League, 250 
Administration Building, 
California, Berkeley. 


University of 





Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 


A Review by Paul C. Reed, Director of Visual and Radio Education, 


Rochester Public Schools, N. Y. 


HIS book by Edgar Dale is 
truly a book for teachers, 
more so than any other book in 
the field. Its basic framework, 
the “cone of experience,” makes 
genuine contributions to the 
thinking in the field, which will 
develop clearer understandings 
about visual materials and their 
use. As no other writer has 
ever done, Dale fits visual mate- 
rials into the broad concepts of 


_ education and methods of teach- 


ing. 

This is a book on teaching first, and 
secondarily a book about audio-visual 
materials. This is as it should be. Dale 
is not concerned with the gadget: he 





is concerned with good teaching. And 
this book cannot help but make better 


teachers. Through its specificity, its 
hundreds of down-to-earth practical ex- 
amples, the book will enrich the experi- 
ences of all teachers who read it — and 
all should. Dale is a master at citing 
vividly just the right example fo illus- 
trate the point he is making. He has 
a ready anecdote to clinch every point. 


The volume is encyclopedic in scope, 
but certainly not in method. It is an ex- 
haustive text, but because of its lively 
and interesting style, it is not the least 
bit exhausting. Edgar Dale’s manual 
will quickly establish its position as THE 
textbook in the field, and will surely 
hold that place unchallenged for many 
years to come. Published by Dryden 
Press; price $4.25. 
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YOURS ...FOR THE ASKING 
A LIST OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM HELPS 


HE is a partial list of the many excellent offerings made by advertisers 
in the January issue. 


Time will be saved by writing directly to the advertisers for the material 
you wish, but a coupon is provided at the bottom of this column for your 
convenience. 


25a. Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental Health for elementary classes. Teachers manual 
outlines program and provides helpful diagram showing proper technique for toothbrush- 
ing; cardboard model of a set of teeth for demonstration; class hygiene check-up record; 
individual dental certificates; and giant class clertificate in addition to basic wall-chart, 
Why Do Teeth Ache? Bristol-Myers Company. 


26a. A Descriptive Folder on Encyclopaedia Britannica Films new slidefilm (filmstrip) 
series, developed from motion-pictures which gives an element of movement to the film- 
strips. Two series for elementary grades are available: one on Regional Geography — The 
United States and the other on Children of Many Lands. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


27a. Catalog of Teach-O-Films Strips for use in elementary schools, junior and senior 
high schools. A sample teaching guide, as prepared for each filmstrip, will be furnished 
with the catalog. Popular Science Publishing Co. 


28a. Workbook for use with Webster’s New International Dictionary contains exercises 
helpful in introducing a study of the dictionary, and give pupils practice in finding correct 
spelling, pronunciation, etc. Copies will be furnished for each member of the class, if 
quantity desired is indicated. G. & C. Merriam. 


29a. Guide to Good Reading is a catalog of the best books for all ages. Contains 6,000 
titles, described and classified. Follett Book Co. 


30a. Teacher’s Manual, for a study of railway transportation for primary and inter- 
mediate grades. Contains pictures with stories from the early trains to today’s modern 
trains. Association of American Railroads. 


| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. | 
, 307 North Michigan Avenue Use This Coupon 
Chicago |, Illinois 
, Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. , 
1 3 cents is enclosed for each item checked. i 
1 25a 26a 27a 28a 29a 30a | 
| Name . | 
Bs MN in ene Scessssecsneyusbeescs ot anche en deeeteabatontnee Sa | 
: City OU ics scsstiditinnaiae | 
y Subject taught en. sesskeneas i 
1 School address atlsante : | 
Enroliment in my room: Boys i cciccsncrssambbeteccas sts | 
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Lippincott Company, J. B 


Macmillan Company, The oe 
Manual Arts Press, The. 
a TE la anne 

Milton Bradley Company... a 
Northern California Electrical Bureay 35 
Pacific Coast Gas Association... 4th Cover 
Redman Scientific Company... ag 
Ronald Press Company... 3g 
Row, Peterson & Company... oe 
Scott, Foresman and Company... 2 
Standard Oil Company... 9g 


Wagner Publishing Company, Harr... 34 
Winston Company, John C.. 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William... 37 


— FREE BOOKS — 
A GUIDE TO GOOD READING is the bes 
book selection and buying catalog published 
Contains 6,000 titles for all ages, described 
and classified. Our Free Book offer is ex. 
plained in detail on page 3. Send for your 
copy today! Absolutely free! Follett Book 


a Dept. 643, 1255 So. Wabash, Chicago 5, 















WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM!” 
BEGIN $1,756-$3,021 A YEAR 
Teachers, you have a big advantage, because 
of your training and education. Veterans get 
preference. U. S. Government positions pay 
$1,756 to $3,021 a year to start, with short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. E 60, Rochester 
4, N. Y., for free thirty-two page book with 
list of positions for teachers. You will get 
full particulars telling what to do to prepare 
for appointment, 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 


® oe 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture—Apparatus—Biological 
Specimens and Chemicals, 
Quotations supplied on request, 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 











Manual Training Teachers... 


Demand Genuine 


F.P.M. Coping 
Saw Blades 


Blades Still Available 
---6 for 25¢ 


F.P.M. blades outlast 
all others. Cut at any 
angle wood, iron of 
bakelite. Free sample 
sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon re 
quest. 


F. P. MAXSON 


3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Cuicaco 13 _ ILLInols 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


Readers are cordially invited to contribute notices of educational meetings 


of Statewide and national significance. 


February 1 — CESPA, Southern Section, 
sponsored by Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education: con- 
ference. Long Beach. 

February 8 CESPA, North Coast Sec- 
tion, sponsored by Division of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education; 
conference. Gerberville. 

February 8 and 15 -— National Teachers 
Examinations. For details address David G. 
Ryans, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
23, NY. 


February 9, 1947 —- Negro History Week 
sponsored by Association for Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 9th Street 
NW, Washington 1, DC. 


February 12 — Lincoln's Birthday. 


February 15 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, South Coast Region; 


conference. Salinas. 


February 16-23 


Week; national observance. 


American Brotherhood 


February 19-22 
of Junior Colleges; 27th annual meeting. 
Hotel jefferson, St. Louis. 


American Association 


February 22 —- Washington's Birthday. 
March 1-5 National Association of 


Secondary School Principals; annual meet- 


ing. Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


March 1-6 


American Association of 


School Administrators; annual convention. 


Atlantic City. 


March 3-5 NEA Department of Art 


Education: winter meeting. Atlantic City. 


March 7-14 California Conservation 
Week; annual observance. Pearl Chase, 
Santa Barbara, State chairman. 


March 7 —California. Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 


Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles. 


March 8 — CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. At the Section head- 
quarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 


March 8—CESPA, Northern Section, 
sponsored by Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education; con- 


ference. Chico. 


March 23-26 


sion and Curriculum Development; annual 


Association for Supervi- 
convention. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


March 28-31 - 


Deans of Women: annual meeting. Chicago. 


National Association of 


March 29— Western College Associa- 
tion; spring meeting. University of Red- 


lands. 


March 29-April 3 — Grand National Ju- 
nior Livestock Show. Cow Palace, San 


Francisco. 


March 31-April 2 — California Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; annual conference. Santa Cruz. 


March 31-April 2 — Association of Calli- 
fornia Secondary School Administrators; 
annual meeting. California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education; annual meeting, West- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; meeting. Southern California. 


March 31-April 3 — Conference on Vet- 
erans Education, sponsored by NEA De- 
partment of Higher Education, Chicago. 


April 2— Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 
April 6 — Easter Sunday. 
April 7-10 — Annual Conference on 


Trade and Industria! Arts Education and 


Teacher Training. Sacramento. 


April 7-11 — Association for Childhood 
Education, Oklahoma City. 


April 11, 12 — California Teachers 
Association Annual Meeting; Staie 
Council of Education; Board of Direc- 








tors; State Committees. San Francisco. 


Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


April 14- 
tional observance. For material address Pan- 
American Union, Washington 6, DC. 


- Pan-American Day; interna- 


April 21 — John Muir’s Birthday. 
April 21-26 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 


annual convention. Seattle. 


April 28-May 3 — Public Schools Week; 
28th annual observance; Charles Albert 
Adams, State Chairman. 


April 30-May 2 
Parents and Teachers; annual convention. 


Long Beach. 


California Congress of 


May 4 Horace Mann Sesquicentennial 
Observance terminates; began May 4, 1946. 


May 10 — CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. At the Section head- 
quarters, 612 South Figueroa Street. 


May 18 — National Citizenship Day, an- 
nual observance sponsored by NEA Com- 
mittee on Citizenship, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, DC. 


May 30— Memorial Day. 
June 14 — Flag Day. 
June 16-28—California Agricultural 


Teachers Association; summer conference. 
California Polytechnic School, San Luis 


Obispo. 


July 4— Independence Day. 
July 6-11 National Education Associa- 


tion; Representative Assembly and Com- 
mittees only. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


July 28-August 22 — NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership; 2nd annual ses- 


sion. American University, Washington, 


DC. 
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(It’s Gas-equipped, of course) 


Study this design for delightful living and easier housework! 
It’s a ‘‘“New Freedom,” gas-equipped kitchen, planned to save 
hundreds of steps a day. * Meals almost cook themselves on 


the automatic “CP” gas range that dials from pin-point simmer- 


\ 


flame to top heat in an instant... smokelessly broils meats to The West Preters 6 0 
| 


browned and juicy perfection... bakes and roasts with pro- 
fessional-chef results. * The gas refrigerator is silent for life. I 
And the automatic gas water heater is a “bottomless well” of 


steaming-clear water for dishes and every household need. * 
QUICK « CLEAN » DEPENDABLE * FLEXIBLE + ECONOMicy 


“All-gas” (including house heating) is another term for modern. 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 





